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How's this for a surefire success? 


This thimble-size shield works inside an automobile 
engine. It clings to a pulsing valve stem, prevents 
excessive loss of engine oil—vet allows enough oil to 
properly lubricate the stem 


for a tiny part. 


Obviously, a tough job 


To do this critical job, rubber seemed the likely choice 
But it would have to be a very special kind of rubber 


It would have to withstand constant contact with oil 
intense vibration and compression, wide temperature 
extremes and great tension 


Material selected: Curaicum. the svnthetic rubber 


that maintains its dimensional stabilitv under blister- 
ing-hot oil attack and the most demanding conditions. 
Hundreds of thousands of these valve stem shields are 
now in use—meeting every operational requirement. 
And the constant uniformity plus the easy process 
ability of CHEMIGUM make their production practical 
and profitable. 


What can CHEMIGUM do for your product? For full 
details and technical assistance on CHEMIGUM—and a 
complete line of rubber chemicals and synthetic rub- 
bers— write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. F-94528, 


Akron 16. Ohio. 
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The fastest way to get an out-of-town 
prospect’s ear is a Long Distance call. 
You're right in his office in a matter of seconds. You can talk 
to him personally. You have a good chance to make a sale... 
because selling by telephone is so much like selling in person. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh 
Des Moines to Chicago. ...... 
Washington, D.C. to Boston .... $112 
Miami to St. Louis ........ $170 


San Francisco to New York... . . s fio 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
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RCA Electronics gives doctors a sharper eye 


With even the best standard micro- 
scope, transparent living cells are hard 
to see. Ultraviolet light shows them in 
greater detail. But our eves can’t see 
ultraviolet images. And the equipment 
to make these images visible has, until 
now, been bulky and expensive. 
Today, a quarter century of RCA re- 


search on image tubes has given medi- 
cine the sharper “eve” it needs—the 
Ultrascope electron tube. Simple, inex- 
in an_ ultraviolet 
accessory viewer which is easily at- 


pensive, it is used 


tached to a microscope to turn ultra- 
violet images into visible pictures. It 
will soon be helping science learn more 


about disease, speed diagnosis and 
treatment in hospitals, aid industrial re- 
search and biochemical manufacturing. 

RCA proudly adds the Ultrascope to 
a long list of achievements in medical 
electronics including such develop- 
ments as...the electron microscope... 
and operating room Color TV. 
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FORBES is published twice monthly b 
York and at additional mailing offices 
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inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 


In Good Company 


THE justification of any publication 
is the people who read it—and pay 
for the privilege. Thus, if we show 
some pride over an announcement 
that went out to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and to advertisers 
last month, perhaps we can be for- 
given a modicum of immodesty 
For with this issue Forses’ circula- 
tion has swelled again, this time to 
300,000 

This new guarantee to advertis- 
ers, effective next 
issue, is not only an 
all-time high, but 
marks the fifth con- 
secutive increase in 
our guarantee in as 
many years. Since 
July, 1955, Forses’ 
paid circulation has 
risen precisely 
115.6°,—a _ rate of 
growth unmatched 
in that time by any 
other publication 
addressed to busi- 
ness-minded read- 
ers. 

Behind the Boom. 
But a booming circulation doesn't 
just happen. In a mood of self- 
analysis, we talked about Forses’ 
growth with a man who should 
know, Advertising Director W. P. 
(“Pete”) Rees. “Look,” Pete told 
us with his habitual evangelical 
fervor, “here’s the hottest business 
book published today. And why? 
Maybe it’s because we're the only 
magazine in the field willing to 
take on 600 companies a year and 
analyze them without being afraid 
of saying who's doing a good job 
and who isn’t. Our subscribers take 
Forses because they want Fores 
—it’s as simple as that! 

“Many people,” Pete added, 
“have asked who Forses is 
written for. I firmly believe it’s 
written for every executive of 
every publicly owned company in 
America. After all, their manage- 
ments are analyzed by our editors 
and presented to 300,000 sub- 
scribers—who well might be their 
customers, suppliers, stockholders, 
competitors and potential investors. 
In reading Forses, our subscribers 
are rubbing elbows with the best 
company in America.” 

Forbes readers are not only in 
good company, but loyal too. Most 
subscriptions, for example, are not 


me 
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for the usual one-year period, but 
for a two- or three-year term. And 
one other thing particularly pleases 
us: the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of Forspes readers have 
the magazine sent directly to their 
home—a good sign that they read 
it carefully and thoroughly 

Readers Say. In their frequent 
business trips around the country, 
Pete Rees and President Bruce 
Forbes never tire of hearing, first- 
hand, why Forses 
commands this un- 
usual loyalty. Ex- 
plains the sales 
manager of a major 
midwest 
turing company: 
“FORBES writes 
about the companies 
we want to sell.” 
Comments the vice 
president of a big 
chemical company: 
reading Forses has 
often given him the 
facts with which to 
sell companies that 
“I’ve never sold be- 
fore in my life.” And recently the 
publisher of an important chain 
of newspapers in Texas said flatly 
and bluntly: “Forses is my favor- 
ite magazine!” 

Yet rather 


manufac- 


than turn our heads, 


such kudos keep us on our toes. 
For in addition to Texas news- 
paper publishers, we know that 


Forses is just as avidly devoured 
by the leaders and the coming 
leaders of most of America’s 
mightiest corporations, from presi- 
dents to purchasing agents. In fact, 
one of the comments we hear most 
frequently goes: “I have 
Forses sent to the office—don't have 
time to read what I get there as it 
is. I take Forses at home where it’s 
must reading at night along with 
my daily paper.” 

But sheer growth 
or in anything else, 
main job. That job is to perform 
the sort of service for business- 
minded readers that no other pub- 
lication provides. Nor need anyone 
remind us that the real reasons 
for Forses’ circulation success are 
you, our subscribers, who keep 
coming back for more. So from all 
of us to all of you, a heartfelt vote 
of thanks for your continuing vote 
of confidence. 


never 
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ON-THE-SPOT REPORT 


Products and Ideas 
that can pay off for you 


These stories illustrate how Koppers customers are using 


our products to cut costs, make a better product and 
improve efficiency. If there is an idea here that suggests a 
money-saving solution to you, just return the coupon and 


we will send you full information on the subjects you check. 


Low-cost sound trap 
takes the noise out 
of air conditioning 


You watch them install the ArrcoustaTt® 
sound trap and you know that from now 
on this air conditioning system is muffled; 
no more rumbling hum coming from the 
air ducts, no rattling whir of fan blades 
chopping the air. AtrcousTat’s scientific 
design (see cutaway) traps all frequencies 
of fan noise—high, middle and low. But it 
doesn't block the smooth passage of air. 

AirncCoUSTAT, designed and manufac- 
tured by the Sound Control Department 
of Koppers, does a big job, for it makes 
quiet air conditioning possible anywhere. 
You just can’t have foreign background 
noise in television studios, for instance; 
or in recording studios, certain hospital 
rooms, libraries, music rooms, sound 
Stages, theatres, court rooms, etc. 

AIRCOUSTAT is economical. It’s easy to 
install; fits right into new or existing duct- 
work. It is permanent, sturdy, trouble- 
free, dust-free and fireproof. Thousands 
of successful applications in every type of 
building have proved its worth. Are air 
system duct noises your problem? Check 
the coupon, 


This is the third of a series of advertisements which illustrates how Koppers products cut costs, improve efficiency, and contribute to making a better product. 


If you would like copies of the complete series to date for your product information file, just write us. 


KOPPERS 
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Permanent warehouse 
built at $2.00 a sq. ft. 


It’s hard to believe that this low-slung, glisten- 
ing building owned by Chapman Chemical 
Company of Memphis, Tennessee, cost so little 
to build. Its length? 210 feet. Width? 100 feet. 


Secret of economy? No secret—Pole-Type 

Construction. Koppers Pole Buildings using 
pressure-treated poles, require no excavating, 

no costly foundation, no power erection equip- 

ment, no custom fabrication and no long, 

drawn-out erection time. Thus, they can cut . 
building costs, 20, 30, sometimes 50°)! And a 

Pole Building from one of Koppers “Qualified 

Contractors” is truly permanent . . . lasting as 

long as conventional structures. Maintenance 
is negligible. Find out how a Koppers Pole 

Building can be the answer to your dwindling 

construction dollar. Check the coupon. 


No coupling needed with 
new Plastic Sewer Pipe 


You just pop the end of one section into 
the hub of the next one and that’s it. No 
adhesives, no solvents, no clamps. The 
plastic “O” ring you've put inside the hub 
automatically seals the joint and you're 
ready for the next section. This new 
hubbed sewer pipe (also comes perforated 
for drain pipe) is made of Super DyLan® 
high-density polyethylene, a product of 
Koppers Plastics Division. It is fabricated 
by Pyramid Industries, Inc., Erie, Pa. 
Cost? One-third the price of cast iron 
pipe—even less expensive than clay pipe. 
Efficient? Look: a 10-foot length weighs 
only 6 pounds, so it’s easy to handle. It 
can be cut with a handsaw, and needs no 


How to build a roof around 700 windows 


tapering. Once in the ground it completely 
ignores waste acids, alkalis, rust, rot and 
corrosion. And it’s resilient enough to 
take all kinds of physical punishment. 
Applications? You name it, but here are 
a few— sewer to house connections, house 
to septic tank, downspouts, industrial sew- 
age lines for raw sewage and special 
wastes, septic tank disposal fields, storm 
drains, foundation footing drains, land 
and roadbed drainage. Perhaps Super 
DYLAN can improve your product. Check 
the coupon for more information. 


The helicopter hovers to get the picture 
and you're tempted to start counting 
windows. But rather than run out of gas 
at 500 feet, you decide to take the con- 
tractor’s word for it—there are more than 
700 skylights in the roof of Hillsdale High 
School, in San Mateo, California. But 
what kind of roof can have 700 potential 
holes in it, and not leak? A Koppers 
Coal-Tar Pitch Built-Up Roof—alternate 
layers of coal-tar pitch and tarred felt, 
topped with slag or gravel, which form a 
continuous membrane—completely water- 


tight—over the roof surface. No seams, 
no joints. No place for a leak to start. 
And even if small checks and cracks 
should appear, the self-sealing coal-tar 
pitch flows together and heals itself. 

Coal-Tar Pitch Built-Up Roofs, pro- 
duced by Koppers Tar Products Division, 
are so good that they can be permanently 
flooded without danger. Hundreds of 
them, throughout the world, have already 
far outlived their 20-year guarantees. Need 
a truly waterproof flat roof? Get full 
details by checking the coupon. 


KOPPERS 


Divisions: Chemicals & Dyestuffs « Engineering & Construction « Gas & Coke + Metal Products 
Plastics « Tar Products « Wood Preserving « International 


THESE IDEAS TO USE NOW!-—— 


To: Fred C. Foy, President 
Koppers Company, Inc., Room 1428 
Koppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me further information on the money- 
saving products and ideas checked below: 
SUPER DYLAN POLYETHYLENE 
INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL 
[ COAL-TAR PITCH BUILT-UP ROOFS 
POLE-TYPE CONSTRUCTION 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
Occupation or Job Title 


Company 
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a | CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
os NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 
ae CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS. 


Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentage Gain 
Over Last Year 


BEST PERFORMANCE WORST PERFORMANCE ton 
Butte, Montana +-22% | New York, NY (3) +4% | man | apm | may 
Springfield, Mass 22 | Columbus, Ohio Pm 
Detroit, Mich (2) 22 |. 9) 4 New England + 8% | + 5% | +18% 

Wichita, Kans 5 3 42 One 

Boston, Mass 21 Scranton-Wilkes- Middle Atlantic + + 
Jackson, Miss Barre. Pa (2) 5 | Midwest +9 | +414 +20 

(11) 21 | Birmingham, Ala 6 | South 410 |4n |4n 
Reno, Nev (3) 21 Pittsburgh, Pa 6 | North Central > 6 ll 
Washington, DC New Orleans, La 7 orth Ventre + 

(3) Daten Ft Worth, ‘ | South Central +6 + 8 + 8 

ex 
Richmond, Va 19 Sioux Falls, SD 8 Mountain + 8 +10 +13 
Ft Wayne, Ind = 18 san Francisco, Pacific +12 | 412 | +13 
Tampa, Fla (6) 18 Calif 8 
Number in parentheses indicates how many, NATIONAL INDEX © + +i 


months city has been continuously in column. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Please send old address (exactly as imprinted 
on mailing label of your copy of Forses) 
and new address (with zone number if any); 
allow four weeks for changeover. 
FORBES SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Here you see the new ultra- 
modern General Headquarters 
building of Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube. . . tangible evidence 
of the progressive spirit of this 
leading 60-year-old producer. 

In this new headquarters we 
have centralized and consolidated 
management and staff functions, 
for maximum business efficiency. 
Every modern facility is provided 
. . . to help us render the finest 
possible service to Youngstown’s 
customers. 

You immediately sense the same + 
progressive spirit in giant new high- 
speed mills that have multiplied pi ae 
Youngstown’s production capac- 
ity . . . also in impressive new 
research facilities to bring you 
better steels for tomorrow. 

It’s all part of the “Long Look 
Ahead” at Youngstown. It holds 
deep meaning for every steel user, 
and for the entire American econ- 
omy. The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel. 
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Mrs. Peff, President, Superior Air Products Co., Newark, N. J., shown in her office with Supairco’s recently developed liquid-oxygen “vacuum bottle.” 


meet Mrs. Peter Peff 


talented executive and a good customer of Anaconda 


Many a tough problem has been solved by 
Mrs. Peff and her company since 1952, 
when she assumed the presidency after 
her husband's death. 


Specialists for thirty years in building 
low-temperature apparatus and complete 
plants to produce oxygen and other gases, 
“Supairco” was called on recently to 
develop a small, compact, lightweight con- 
tainer to supply oxygen for aircraft crews 
at high altitudes. Supairco did just that 
—with its ingenious design for a “vacuum 
bottle” which holds liquid oxygen at 297 
degrees below zero, Fahrenheit! One of the 
key questions—what metals would do the 


job best? 


After careful research and testing, 
Supairco chose Anaconda’s special cop- 
per-silicon alloy, Everdur®, for the inner 
sphere which contains the liquid oxygen. 
Everdur was selected because of its ready 
workability, corrosion resistance and high 
strength—a combination of properties 
which withstands the vibration and fatigue 
stresses aloft, plus the shocks associated 
with catapult launchings and carrier- 


based landings. 


For the outer sphere, a shell of highly 
polished, heat-reflecting Anaconda Copper 
was used te maintain the vacuum which 
keeps the liquid-state oxygen at the ex- 
tremely low temperature necessary. 


The “vacuum bottle” shown above, 
when fully valved and charged, weighs only 
's as much as the heavy, cumbersome 
cylinder it replaces, and requires only a 
fraction of the space. Yet Supairco’s new 
product provides a high-flying, eight-man 
crew with all the oxygen it needs. 

Anaconda, through its subsidiary The 
American Brass Company, produces more 
than 100 standard alloys of copper, each 
providing its own combination of proper- 
ties. Special alloys are regularly devel- 
oped to meet specific applications. This is 
in keeping with the continuing aim of 
Anaconda research in the whole non- 
ferrous-metal field: Better ways to do 
things, in home and industry. 59173. A 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: COPPER: ZINC: LEAD - ALUMINUM + SILVER 
GOLD: PLATINUM PALLADIUM CADMIUM: SELENIUM: TELLURIUM 
URANIUM OXIDE MANGANESE ARSENIC BISMUTH: INDIUM 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the tone of the economy 
has changed. Only a few months ago the pundits were 
worrying about how long it would take us to get back to 
where we were before the recession hit. The general 
feeling was that it would take a good long time. 

Suddenly we find ourselves no longer worrying about 
recovery but asking instead: “How high the boom?” The 
boom became official last month when the bellwether 
FRB industrial production index made an all time high 
of 150 (see chart). The Federal Reserve Board and the 
government have already realized the implications and 
have been tightening money. Not only has the FRB 
raised the discount rate back to 3%°;, but inflation has 
clearly taken over as Economic Worry No. One in 
Washington. 

Almost across the board the economy is booming. 
Even textiles, in a kind of private depression since 1951, 
are picking up beautifully. Steel production by early June 
was going into its 13th straight week at more than 90°, 
of capacity. Unemployment, stubbornly high during the 
earlier stages of recovery, has subsided to 3.6 million. 

The boom in construction is continuing. In May, $1,967 
million worth of new contracts were let, a 6°, gain over 
the same month last year. Even autos, which have been 
relatively laggard since 1955, have picked up smartly. No 
one would claim that the 1959 models are a resounding 
success, but Detroit is being buoyed up by the general 
prosperity. April estimated sales of new cars hit 465,000 
units, best since last December. 

And demand in these in- 
dustries is spilling over and 
infusing health-giving dollars 
throughout the economy. The 
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steel boom is increasing the a 


by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


HOW HIGH THE BOOM? 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Federal Reserve Boord index seasonally 


same period last year. 

Encouraged by the prosperity, businessmen are loosen- 
ing up on capital spending. New machine tool orders in 
May continued their upturn. Once more people are talk- 
ing about a capital goods boom. 

All this has added up to an inflow of new orders for 
industry, a continuing rise in employment and a Gross 
National Product running at a current rate of $467 billion, 
a solid $27 billion better than the GNP reached at the top 
of the 1957 boom. 

Thus it appears the strength in the stock market has 
not taken place in a vacuum. U/S. industry last year 
demonstrated for the third time since World War II its 
ability to take the business cycle in its stride. Now it is 
showing what it can do in good times. Is it then sur- 
prising that more and more people want to own com- 
mon stocks, to have an equity share in the profits of 
that industry? 

Such enthusiasm, of course, can be carried too far. It 
can give rise—and already has in many cases—to rank 
speculation, overvaluation of stocks and other signs of 
excess. This kind of over-enthusiasm is a problem in the 
stock market and a problem in the economy at large as 
well. If inventory is built up too fast, if free-handed con- 
sumer spending cuts too deeply into our already in- 
adequate savings or if government spending takes dollars 
away from business expansion, we might see the boom 
spend its healthy force in an orgy of inflation. That we 
must certainly prevent. 

But at the moment there 
is little enough to encourage 
the pessimists. All this may 
sound pollyannish but these 


Previa) New high 


demand for coal. Freight is 
moving at an encouraging rate; 


are the facts. Our economy 
continues to confound those on 
the Left who say free enter- 


the third week in May rail- 
roads loaded 685,745 freight 
cars, 20% more than in the 
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prise won’t work and those on 
the Far Right who groan that 
it has been strangled. 
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THIS NONSENSE ABOUT GOLD 


In all recorded history, gold has exercised a powerful, 
an almost religious hold on men’s minds. Today most of 
the U.S.’ gold is locked away in Fort Knox or in govern- 
ment vaults in Manhattan, and ordinary American citi- 
zens cannot exercise the right to change their greenbacks 
for gold pieces. But the heavy yellow bars remain the 
official backing of our currency, the major medium for 
settling international accounts. And gold is still an emo- 
tionally charged word. 

So it is not surprising that the current drain of gold 
from U.S. government stocks, now in its second year, 
has caused a good deal of excitement. The trouble is, 
as is so often the case with thinking about gold, that 
much of it is wildly misinformed. If all the nonsense 
recently written about the U.S.’ gold drain were laid end 
to end it would probably stretch from Manhattan to 
Fort Knox and back again. 

Stripped of emotionalism, the facts are these: the U.S. 
has lost some $2.7 billion, or roughly 13.5°% of its gold, in 
the past 18 months. We are continuing to lose gold this 
year, but at a decreasing rate—about $350 million through 
May. Part of the cause is the increasingly heavy going 
that U.S. exports have run into abroad. All this has 
caused a certain amount of whispering about the sound- 
ness of the dollar. 

The subject of gold flows and international trade 
balances is a highly technical one. It is usually left to 
the bankers and economists. But this time all kinds of 
self-appointed experts are getting into the act and using 
the gold drain to prove whatever it is they want to prove. 
In Britain and on the Continent some people have raised 
serious questions. One U.S. editor, who should have 
known better, recently went so far as to use the gold 
drain as an argument against foreign aid and opined that 
the U.S. was heading for insolvency. 

Is the dollar really in danger? Will we have to de- 
valuate our currency (i.e., raise the price of gold)? It 
has come as something of a shock to Americans, con- 
ditioned by several generations of U.S. economic su- 
premacy, to even hear the question raised. A postwar 
generation has grown up believing that any foreigner 
given the chance, would rather have dollars than any 
other currency and that the entire world was thirsting for 
U.S. goods. But now we see foreigners eagerly changing 
dollars for gold and, especially in Latin America, 
Europeans are crowding our traditional exports. Wonder 
of wonders, we see Detroit 
challenged its home 
ground by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Volkswagens, Re- 
naults, English Fords and 
Fiats. 

But does this really mean 
we are on the brink of in- 
solvency? Forses does not 
think so. The consensus 
among the  better-informed 


Gold for delivery to Ft. Knox experts is that there is as 
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yet nothing very alarming # 
about the situation. I think 
that if we examine the facts 
coolly and dispassionately we 
will agree with them. The 
situation, far from _ being 
alarming, is evidence that 
international trade is making 
progress in its long delayed 
return to normalcy. 

What has happened is that 
our friends in Europe are U.S. goods leading for export 
economically stronger. Their plants are now up-to-date. 
Their workers have become more productive than for- 
merly. So they are competitive in cars and tractors and 
machinery and many other items. Dollars are no longer 
the only refuge for safety, because prosperity has brought 
stability to Europe. In other words, much of what we 
are losing in the way of gold and trade is not our normal 
share. It is gold and trade that has accrued to us as a 
consequence of the fears or the weakness of others. 

We have been saying for years that we wanted trade, 
not aid. Now we are getting it and should not be 
surprised that we are losing some markets. The alterna- 
tive to having our allies as competitors is having them 
on the dole. 

Yet even with this increased competition, the U-S. still] 
has 52°; of the Free World’s gold. We also have a 
favorable trade balance, with exports ($4.1 billion) cur- 
rently exceeding imports ($3.5 billion) by more than half 
a million a year. It is only when foreign aid, the 
spending of U.S. tourists and the like is tossed in that 
we run a deficit in our balances with European nations. 
When this balance on their favor reaches a certain 
dimension, foreign countries, quite naturally, choose to 
take their payment in gold rather than building their 
dollar holdings further. (Physically, even then the gold 
does not leave Manhattan; it is simply transferred to the 
city’s Federal Reserve Building and earmarked for the 
account of the foreign owner.) 

Neither should we forget, as believers in free enter- 
prise and free markets, that the process of trade is a 
self-adjusting one. There are already signs that this 
adjustment is underway. The recent rise in interest 
rates here will make it more profitable for foreigners to 
hold dollars rather than gold. Then, too, as Europe and 
Japan earn more dollars, they may take curbs off the 
buying of U.S. goods. Britain has only recently done so 

Quite obviously we cannot let these twin trends of 
outflowing gold and a narrowing trade balance continue 
indefinitely. Further inflation might indeed “price our 
goods out of the world market.” But as of now we can 
take the gold and trade situation, not so much as symp- 
toms of sickness but rather as the inevitable pains in- 
volved in getting back to normal. Those who tell us we 
cannot lose gold without getting into trouble are simply 
reviving the economic supersitions of the Seventeenth 
Century mercantilists who went down before the free 
trade & free enterprise philosophy of Adam Smith more 
than two centuries ago. 
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there's more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


Factories hum... jobs are created . .. com- 
merce thrives, thanks to abundant, low-cost 
power. Viewing the face of a dam, however, 
these facts are often forgotten... obscured by 
the mighty spectacle of the dam itself. 

Also forgotten ... if known at all... are the 
facts of oil company enterprise, making it pos- 
sible to drive confidently into a service station 
with an order to “fill ‘er up.”” Who thinks then 
of far-off drilling crews, thousands of miles of 
pipelines, giant refineries, a fleet of supertank- 
ers, or modern research laboratories? 

Wheres dams om, Slee Yet the job could not be done without all these 
grow. Floods cease, irriga- things. To do its share in serving the nation, 
tion begins. Farms spring Cities Service has invested a billion dollars in 
up... towns develop...and modern facilities...and to be ready for the even 
factories hum with new- bigger job of tomorrow, it is constantly expand- 
found, low-cost power. ing. In two years, Cities Service has spent over 
$350 million on its progressive program. 

Only in this way can America be given what 
“BORN IN FREEDOM it must have for progress—more jobs, more and 
WORKING FoR procREss better petroleum products, 
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This sturdy and ready supply of top-condition 
cars is just one example of the way the Norfolk and 
Western keeps its railroad plant up-to-date and a 
leader in dependable service for shippers, round- 
the-clock and round-the-calendar. 

In the post-war period, 1946 through 1958, the 
N&W has spent more than $416 million for improve- 
ments all over the railroad and for new equipment 
— the newest, most modern fleet of diesel 
locomotives, expanded yards, centralized traffic 
control, track relocation and grade improvement, 
electronic communications, new bridges and tunnels 
and scores of other betterments. Research is 
constantly underway to improve facilities and 
service to shippers. 

This continuous program of improvement is 
evidence of the Railroad’s confidence in the future 
of the progressive six-state territory it serves. 
Growing population and expanding economy need 
more freight transportation, and the Norfolk and 
Western is determined to provide the Land of 
Plenty with the very best in rail transportation. 

In addition ‘to efficient and dependable rail 
service, this rich area offers many other definite 
advantages for industrial expansion. Let our 
plant location specialists tell you about them, in 
confidence. 


Write, Wire or Call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Division FB-841(Phone Dlamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


RAILWAY 


For quick, competent assistance on shipping problems — talk 
with the N&W freight traffic Sales and Service representative 


nearest you . . . in one of 39 key cities across the U. S. 


one the Norfolk and Western 
250 or more miles in length 
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BROADCASTING 


THE abc OF ABC 


FORBES 


Business & Finance 
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For Leonard Goldenson, successful show business, 
whether in a movie theatre or on a TV screen, has 
only one rule: Give the public what it wants. Does it 
work? Witness the metamorphosis of “little ABC.” 


THE TINY grey-haired stockholder was 
quite indignant. “Why,” she piped, 
“are you dropping the Voice of Fire- 
stone? I have watched and listened 
to it for 20 years, and it’s the best 
show on the air. It's a shame to throw 
it out for just another cowboy pic- 
ture.” Her plaint was echoed by a 
score of fellow shareowners—mostly 
grey haired—of the several hundred 
assembled last month in the con- 
verted stables on West 66th Street in 
Manhattan that house the headquar- 
ters of American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc.* 

For his stockholders, President 
Leonard Goldenson, who runs the 
broadcasting-theatre company, had a 
soft answer. “Audience appeal for the 
show dropped too low, and the de- 
cision to stop it was reached amicably 
between the sponsor [Firestone] and 
the network [American Broadcasting 
Cel.” 

Prime Numbers. Privately, Leonard 
Goldenson had some _ reasons that 
were stronger. “The ratings were 
down to nothing, it’s been killing our 
whole Monday night schedule, and the 
audience that liked it, mainly older 
people, isn't the audience we want 
anyway. Now we can fill that time 
with a solid adventure show that'll 
pull a bigger and younger audience.” 

That Goldenson’s tactics have a 
calculated point was demonstrated by 
the barrage of facts and figures he 
threw at his “owners” the same day. 
Taken together, they did much to 
allay any resentment stockholders 
might feel over ABC's hard-headed 
programming tactics. For 1958, he 


American Broadcasting-Paramount The- 
atres, Inc. Traded NYSE. Recent price: 263, 
Price range (1959) high, 293,; low, 20!, 


Dividend (1958): $1. Indicated 1959 payout 
$1. Earnings per share (1958): $140. Total 
assets: $155.9 million. Ticker symbol. ABP 
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reported, net income from operations 
for the whole company had risen 9°. 
The ABC network, long the financial 
step-child of the complex, was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. During 1958, 
network billings had climbed 24°; 
over the year before (compared with 
3.6‘, for Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and 11.3‘, for National Broad- 
casting). In the first quarter of this 
year, moreover, the lead was continu- 
ing: ABC billings up 19°; against only 
5.5°, for CBS and 7.6‘, for NBC. Best 
of all, the improved competitive posi- 
tion was showing up nicely in profits. 
First quarter net, at 54c per share, 
was up a solid 25.6%. 

And then Goldenson added a final 
item to demonstrate that his show- 
shifting was sound: today ABC has 
four of the “top ten” shows on the 
air where it had never had more than 
one before. 


ABC'S GOLDENSON (1). TREYZ (r) WITH WYATT EARP: 


Customers, Not Converts. Over the 
past few years, Goldenson and _ his 
right-hand man Oliver Treyz, the 41- 
year-old president of the TV network 
subsidiary, have gotten used to criti- 
cism about their programming, par- 
ticularly for the heavy diet of “action” 
shows (i.e., westerns, suspense, adven- 
ture) they broadcast. But Leonard 
Goldenson, an old-time theatre man, 
is a lot more interested in pulling the 
customers in than supplying intellec- 
tual uplift. “People like what we're 
giving them. First we build a habit 
factor, get them used to watching us,” 
he says. “Then we can do something 
about upgrading programming. We're 
not interested in the critics.” 

Treyz, who came to the presidency 
of ABC from its research depart- 
ment, with a couple of years off as 
head of the Television Bureau, a 
statistical center for the industry, sim- 
ilarly sniffs at the critics. “We study 
public taste hard and carefully. We 
gear ourselves entirely to what the 
public wants. And the public wants 
cowboys. The proof: we're getting 


the audiences, and we're getting the 
sponsors. The big two is now the big 
three—and in a lot of places we're 
already number two and crowding 
number one.” 


if the customers want shooting, give them lots of it 
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Five-Fold Rise. Even allowing for a 
certain amount of hyperbole inherent 
in all show business claims, Goldenson 
and Treyz have come a long way fast. 
Since 1953, when ABC-Paramount was 
formed in the merger of United Para- 
mount Theatres and American Broad- 
casting Co., network revenues have 
increased five-fold. Today, moreover, 
the television network, long a drain 
on the company, is in the black. 

But it hasn’t been easy—and it has 
been expensive. In 1952, just before 
ABC was acquired, United Paramount 
shareowners saw earnings of $1.70 
per share (exclusive of capital gains) 
on volume of $121.6 million. By last 
year, gross volume had doubled to 
$244.8 million, yet per share earn- 
ings from operations were down to 
$1.21. Yet paradoxically, there have 
been few stockholder complaints about 
droopy earnings. Most have been 
willing to go along for six years on 
the chancy, high-money gamble that 
Goldenson and ABC can beat older 
and stronger rivals in corralling the 
entertainment tastes of a nation. So 
far they have put up a good—and 
apparently winning—fight of it. 

Big Screen to Small Screen. In some 
ways they had little choice but to 
take this long-odds gamble. In 1950, 
even after its divorcement from 
movie-making Paramount Pictures, 
United Paramount had the largest 
chain of movie theatres in the world—- 
but was under court orders to strip 
down from over 1,400 theatres to no 
more than 650. Willy nilly, Goldenson, 
who had been running the theatre 
chain since 1941, when he was 36, 
was going to have funds to invest. 
(Since 1950, some $25 million has been 
realized from theatre sales, $11 million 
of it capital gains.) Besides, recalls 


JEAN PECK 


THE 


MOVIE PREMIERE IN DALLAS: 
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CHANGING BALANCE: 


: While total TV network billings were 

doubling between 1953 and 1958, 
: relative standings were shifting, too. 

CBS very slightly improved its share 
3 of the total market and NBC dropped 
| about 4 percentage points. The big 
gainer was ABC, which doubled its 


| shore. 


1958 '53 1958 


Goldenson, by 1952 “wherever tele- 
vision was in, theatres were already 
hurting.” 

Operating on the “if you can’t lick 
‘em, join ‘em” theory, Goldenson 
jumped for ABC when it came on the 
block. Then he found that joining ’em 
wasn't enough. He had to first lick 
‘em all over again. In the race for TV 
dominance, “little ABC” was consid- 
ered barely a starting entry. 

The Orphan. When commercial TV 
raised its head in 1948, between them 
NBC and CBS signed up new stations 
as affiliates almost as fast as they came 
into being. Since comparatively few 
towns had more than two stations, 
ABC couldn't get a wedge in. As 
a network, it had little more than 


CHARLTON 


BIG COUNTRY 


IVE, 


theatres still get patrons—and still make money 


its own stations, scraped along on 
the crumbs that fell from the table 
at which the big two were feasting. 
Without outlets, it couldn't pull big 
shows. Without shows it couldn't get 
more outlets. And without both, it 
couldn't get big sponsors. 

In 1952, American Broadcasting 
racked up $56.8 million in gross in- 
come. Of that, the five TV stations 
and five radio stations that ABC 
owned and operated (“o & o’s” in 
trade jargon) produced about $28 mil- 
lion—ABC’s radio network about $8 
million, its TV network about $20 mil- 
lion. The owned stations were prof- 
itable; the network operations, how- 
ever, dragged the complex into the 
red. 

The ABCs of TV. The basic eco- 
nomics of network TV are relatively 
simple. Of the 554 television sta- 
tions in the U.S., only 15 are owned by 
the three major networks, although 
each has hundreds of “affiliates.” In 
essence, all a network does is buy 
time from its “affiliated” but individu- 
ally owned stations, re-sell the com- 
bined package to a sponsor for simul- 
taneous national broadcast. The profit 
comes out of the difference between 
what it pays for this time and what 
it can charge for it. 

From there on, however, it gets 
more complicated. That’s where “rat- 
ings’—the measurement of the num- 
ber of people watching a show—come 
in. The average TV station must 
broadcast approximately 100 hours a 
week. The “top ten,” even if all on 
one station, would account for no 
more than eight hours. But most 
viewers are lazy. If a particular show 
running at, say, 8:30 to 9:30, is a 
popular attraction, enough of the 
audience will tune to that station 
ahead of time—and leave it on after- 
wards—to insure larger audiences for 
preceding and following shows. Thus, 
the more of these “keystone” shows a 
single station, or network, has, the 
greater the tendency of viewers to 
tune that one in automatically. Spon- 
sors flock to pick up surrounding time. 
And local stations obviously prefer 
to tie to those networks which can 
provide them with the largest number 
of hits. 

Numbers and Time. The spacing of 
the key shows is as important as the 
number. Three or four spread over 
a full week have a ten-fold greater 
impact on viewing habits than would 
the same number of hot shows all on 
a single night. Both NBC and CBS 
realized early in the game that to have 
any lasting success they would have 
to control their own programming, 
build a schedule as a unit. 

Through 1953 ABC’s' weakness 
stemmed from one simple fact: it was 
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“TEXAS JOHN SLAUGHTER”: 
“women like virile types... . 


still running on old radio patterns, 
when networks literally simply sold 
time to anyone who would buy. In 
those days; sponsors or advertising 
agencies rather than the networks 
“owned” the shows, and there was 
little interest in the carryover effect. 

Says Goldenson: “We'd been selling 
time before. Then we realized that 
we'd have to get the programs first.” 

Spend It First. That meant spending 
money—lots of it. Of course, sooner 
or later if a buyer is found, the spon- 
sor pays the cost of the show. But the 
network has to create it first. Thus, 
of the approximately $30 million 
ABC-Paramount has poured into the 
network in the last five years, only 
$7.5 million has gone into facilities. 
The rest has gone to purchase the 
most impermanent asset in the world 
—the fickle entertainment habit of a 
mass audience. 

The first break came in 1954, with 
the Disneyland show. Disney had al- 
ready been turned down by both 
other nets because his terms were too 
stiff. But Goldenson had to have 
something. To get Disney tied up for 
three years, ABC had to commit $25 
million in advance for programming 
and buy into the then still building 
Disneyland Park. Today, Goldenson 
is delighted with his 35°, interest in 
the world’s leading amusement park. 
But at the time he was blackjacked 
into participation. ABC was originally 
supposed to put $2 million into the 
park, finally had to ante up $8 million 
to backstop its original interest. By 
now, however, it’s gotten back all but 
$1.2 million of loan and still has its 
equity. 

Surprise. Not even ABC officials 
then believed they could get a “top 
ten” rating, but Disneyland fooled 
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everybody. In the few markets where 
ABC then had outlets, it blanked out 
the opposition, including then top- 
ranking Arthur Godfrey, completely. 
But that was still all ABC had to sell. 

Since then, Goldenson has kept 
pouring money into new programs: 
$45 million for 1956-57, $55 million for 
1957-58, $70 million against the cur- 
rent 1958-59 season. The real break- 
through came in the fall of 1955, when 
ABC hit with the first of the “adult” 
westerns, Wyatt Earp and Cheyenne, 
which got a thoroughly unexpected 
public acceptance. From then on, 
ABC threw in new shows as fast as 
it could find them—mostly “shoot-em- 
ups” interspersed with teen-age draws 
like Dick Clark, folksy comedy like 
the Real McCoys. More stations were 
being licensed, and the more exciting 
shows pulled in affiliates. Today ABC 
has 97 primaries (affiliated solely with 
ABC) and 115 secondaries, 
which take some of its shows 

More Lookers Than Buyers. But while 
all this building excitement, it 
wasn't making much money. ABC 
officials go dumb at any talk of a 
breakdown of earnings. but trade 
gossip insists that the current season 
is the first time the network itself has 
been in the black. (The owned sta- 
tions have steadily made money.) But 
until it established itself, ABC had to 
sell at a discount. 

Normally a sponsor pays full pro- 
duction costs of a show, plus the time 
charges. But sometimes (as NBC has 
also had to do with its color shows) 
the network has to pick up some of 
the tab. Thus, even Maverick, one of 
ABC's front-running westerns, al- 
though it was a hit almost from its 
start in 1957, sold at a discount for the 
first year. This year, ABC is getting 
the full card rate for it. 

Pick Your Customer. In attracting 
audiences, Goldenson has also at- 
tracted a certain amount of criticism 
for his heavy diet of action shows. 
Unlike the other networks, who claim 
to supply something for everybody, 
Goldenson and Treyz don’t even pre- 
tend to that goal. “We're after a 
specific audience,” explains Golden- 
son. “The young housewife—one cut 
above the teen-ager—with two to four 
kids, who has to buy the clothing, the 
food, the soaps, the home remedies.” 

Why westerns and actions for this 
group? Says Goldenson blandly: “It’s 
this woman, in the 20- to 30-year-old 
age range, that the action picture ap- 
peals to most. The heroes are all 
good-looking virile types. The women 
like to look at them. And the hus- 
bands go along for the self-identi- 
fication with the he-man type.” 

Neck and Neck. But there’s no ques- 
tion about ABC getting audiences 


another 


was 


now. In many competitive markets 
(areas where all three nets have out- 
lets) ABC is running neck and neck 
with its rivals on viewers. But ABC 
is still frozen out of coverage of be- 
tween 10° to 18% of the total U-S. 
TV market. It has no outlets yet in 
a half-dozen key areas such as Louis- 
ville, Grand Rapids, Syracuse. 

The growing audiences, though, are 
pulling in sponsors. Last year, ABC's 
$103 million in network billings (ex- 
clusive of revenues from owned sta- 
tions) still ran far behind NBC's 
$215.8 million, or CBS’ $247.8 million. 
But for ABC, it represented 18.2% of 
total network billings, a sharp rise 
from the 10.8°, of a much smaller total 
it had back in 1954. “And now,” says 
Goldenson proudly, “all our sales are 
at straight card 
the really heavy 
Procter & Gamble, American Home 
Products—are climbing aboard. Lig- 
gett & Myers alone has just signed for 
90 hours of next season. With ABC 
finally well into the black, parent 
ABC-Paramount can now breathe a 
little easier. 

Theatre Cushion. The theatre busi- 
ness, superficially still a declining in- 
dustry, actually represents a very 
comfortable backstop. Paramount's 
theatres have been cut back from 1,424 
in 1949 to 511 at the end of 1958. Since 
1951, gross theatre have 
shrunk from $115.7 million to $94.3 
million, with a further squeeze as the 
amount brought down to net sagged 
from 5.5% to about 3°,. 

But Goldenson feels the theatre 
business “is still a good solid work- 
horse,” even if it's no longer dashing 
He still wants to close down another 
150 theatres. Right now, a good 20°; 
of his houses are running in the red 
or at best breaking even, and these 


rates.” Moreover, 


time-buyers—like 
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he'll get rid of as fast as he can. Even 
with this drain, the chain is still earn- 
ing some $3 million a year, and be- 
sides is throwing off roughly $5 mil- 
lion a year in cash from depreciation. 

Hard to Shift. How fast Goldenson 
can get rid of his losers is, however, a 
good question. Theatres are special 
purpose properties, rarely convertible 
to other use. And the things that 
make a theatre marginal (e.g., run- 
down neighborhoods, shifting popu- 
lation) make it equally marginal for 
other entertainment purposes like 
bowling alleys or skating rinks. Zon- 
ing laws often prevent use as, say, 
a warehouse, and in some cases ABC- 
Paramount is locked into lease ar- 
rangements which prevent disposal. 

But Goldenson has one consolation. 
The bulk of his theatres are located 
in territories—Florida, Texas, the 
southeast—where population and real 
estate values are growing fastest. 

Build Your Own Stars. Meanwhile, 
he’s building ABC-Paramount into a 
broad spectrum entertainment com- 
pany. His record company is typical. 
At first Goldenson considered buying 
one of the smaller record companies, 
decided instead four years ago to 
start his own under the Ampar (for 
American-Paramount) label. In a 
way, this was an offshoot of the Dis- 
ney deal. Ampar’s first deliveries were 
Mickey Mouse Club records for the 
small fry. Then Ampar branched out 
into “pops’—dance tunes and rock 
and roll for the teen-age set—and 
built up its own stars like Eydie 
Gorme, Johnny Nash. Record sales 
last year reached $5 million. Today, 
Goldenson concedes, Ampar is pro- 
portionately the most profitable single 
division of the company. Outside 
estimates put the record division’s net 
at around 7% of its gross, compared 
with 3% for the theatres, and only 
about 1% for the entire television 
operation, including owned stations. 

As another line of attack, Golden- 
son is betting that the success of 
Disneyland Park can be duplicated 
in other areas of the country. ABC- 
Paramount has just bought a Florida 
tourist attraction, Weeki-Wachee 
Spring, on the main north-south road 
for the west coast of Florida. So far, 
Weeki-Wachee is small potatoes: its 
main draw an underwater theatre for 
water ballet. The $350,000 investment 
is hardly burdensome. 

Bigger than Disneyland? But Gold- 
enson thinks he can build it into as 
big an attraction as California’s 
Disneyland. “For one thing, we've 
got 600 acres of unusual scenery to 
play with. Disneyland is only 65 acres 
with another 100 acres for parking. 
We'll make our show unique, and it'll 
pull.” The first step this year: ex- 
panding the underwater theatre from 
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Dog-Wagging Tail 
Broadcasting, originally no more 
than a hopeful hedge for declin- 
ing theatre business, now throws 
the heavy weight in AB-PT’s total 
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a seating capacity of 40 (for seven 
shows a day) to 500. 

But these side ventures won't be 
adding major earnings for some time 
to come. If there’s to be any real in- 
crease in stockholders’ equity, it’s got 
to come from television. The theatres 
at best represent a holding action. 
Sale of one third of the current chain 
may bring in some working capital, 
but important capital gains on them 
are unlikely. The theatres right now 
are carried at $49 million, but though 
those sold so far have brought, on 
average, almost double book value, 
the ones now on the block are the 
least desirable in the chain, and on 
them ABC-Paramount is unlikely to 
realize more than about $10 million. 
Moreover, much of the return from 
theatre disposals will have to be chan- 
neled into building up the other areas. 

Up to TV Now. That puts the heavy 
burden from here on in directly on 


“77 SUNSET STRIP” STARS: 
“the stress is still on action” 


the network, and it still has plenty 
of weak spots left. ABC crows loudly 
about its strength on four nights of 
the week, but it is indisputably weak 
on the other three nights. 

Moreover, its daytime power is neg- 
ligible. That’s important. An axiom 
of TV broadcasting is that while 
nighttime schedules get the excite- 
ment, daytime schedules make the 
profits. Right now, Goldenson is pour- 
ing cash into a new daytime schedule 
—how much he doesn’t say—with 
shows like Music Bingo, Day in Court, 
Beat the Clock. But, he admits, “day 
time takes longer to build.” Adds he 
confidently: “After you get prestige 
with nighttime, you get the daytime 
viewers too.” 

While ABC is still trying to crack 
the three nights on which it is weak 
(Monday, Wednesday, Saturday), the 
competition is moving its big guns 
against Goldenson’s strong points. 
Says a key official of a rival network: 
“We don’t sneer at ABC anymore. 
They’re here to stay. There’s room 
for three networks in this country. 
But the ratings may change.” 

More of the Same. Though ABC now 
has a sizable audience, getting one 
and keeping it are not synonymous. 
Goldenson and Treyz are betting that 
the current fad for action shows is 
still strong. Says Goldenson: “We've 
had Wyatt Earp on now for four years, 
and it’s still going well, even if it is 
mostiy re-runs now.” 

So ABC is adding to its already 
heavy schedule of action shows, plan- 
ning more of the same for next sea- 
son. Of the 16 new “series” shows it 
has scheduled for the fall, 11 are 
essentially shoot-em-ups, although 
the costumes and the sets will vary. 

NBC and CBS will also be throw- 
ing in some big-budget adventure 
series. But NBC, for instance, is put- 
ting its money more on big “specials,” 
one-time high cost dramas and musi- 
cal or variety shows, plans 200 of them 
for the coming season, and will throw 
most of them against ABC’s top shows. 

No Worries. If Goldenson has any 
concern over either the competition or 
his own judgment of the public taste, 
it doesn't show. He comfortably pre- 
dicts that within five years he'll have 
boosted ABC's share of the market 
from its current 18% to a full third. 
“So far,” he concedes, “we're still 
lagging on billings. But it takes about 
two years to translate ratings into 
billings and profits. Now we've got 
the ratings, and we're going to keep 
them. Five years from now, we'll be 
number one in ratings—and billings.” 

Since in show biz anything can 
happen, and often does, he may do just 
that. But one thing is sure. From 
here on out, it will be even more of a 
fight than the last five years have been. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


STEADY ON THE 
THROTTLE 


With a new driver, Grey- 
hound has cut down on the 
speed, but its financial mile- 
age is far more impressive. 


Ir EVER a corporation stepped on the 
gas with spine-jarring abruptness, 
The Greyhound Corp.,* operator of 
the nation’s largest bus system, did in 
1956. Under Arthur S. Genet, an ex- 
railroad man, Greyhound was a fast- 
driving outfit which in just 32 months 
boosted long-term debt nearly 50°, 
cut working capital almost in half 
and crashed into the fast-growing, 
rent-a-car business. But if Genet’'s 
speed was impressive, his mileage 
was not. In two years, Greyhound’s 
revenues jumped by 36° (to $307 
million) but profits rose exactly 3.4° 
(to $1.22 a share). 

Then, ten months ago, Genet 
abruptly quit, reportedly under pres- 
sure from the board of directors. Into 
the driver's seat went plain-spoken, 
conservative Frederick W. Ackerman, 
who had spent 29 years as an operat- 
ing man in Greyhound’s western 
division. Ackerman immediately 
started applying the brakes. Out went 
the money-losing car rental service 
and the costly sponsorship of the 
Steve Allen television show. Said 
Ackerman succinctly: “I don’t believe 
in keeping anything that doesn’t make 
money.” 

The U-Turn. By last month, the ef- 
fects of Fred Ackerman’s cautious 


The Greyhound Corp Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 233,. Price range (1959): high 
2414: low, 1754. Dividend (1958): $1. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $1 plus 5% stock. Earnings 
per share (1958): $1.25. Total assets: $288.9 
million. Ticker symbol: G 


GREYHOUND’S ACKERMAN: 
easy on the gas 
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hand on the wheel were finally show- 
ing up. A slow man with a prediction, 
Ackerman had nevertheless put him- 
self on record with the guess that 
Greyhound would earn a fast-paced 
$1.70 a share during 1959, a 36% in- 
crease over last year and the most 
the big bus company has netted in the 
past ten years. As tangible evidence 
that Greyhound was steady on the 
road again, Ackerman and his board 
voted (subject to ICC approval) a 5% 
stock dividend to Greyhound’s 73,103 
shareholders 

“Cut all costs to the bone!” was 
Ackerman’s first order to his sub- 
ordinates when he took over. That 
they did so largely explains Grey- 
hound's impressive performance. 
Greyhound put its individual buses on 
longer hauls, getting some to roll as 
much as 400 miles a day, where for- 
merly they had covered just 250 miles. 
Ackerman centralized maintenance 
work in five areas across the country, 
thus reduced his parts inventory by 
$1.4 million in the last six months of 
1958. Yet. claims Ackerman with un- 
concealed pride, “There was no reduc- 
tion in service.” 

Ackerman also went after the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, got that 
regulatory body to drop some low- 
profit Greyhound routes, boost rates 
on others. Result: in his short period 
as Greyhound’s top driver, he reduced 
his operating expense ratio by more 
than two points below its 1957 ratio 
of 90°. And despite rising labor, 
material and other costs, Ackerman 
was managing to run Greyhound’s 
fleet of 5,045 buses this year at an 
average cost of 50.8c per bus mile 
compared with 49c in 1958 

The ‘Gravy’ Train. Ackerman also 
pushed at least one pet project of his 
own. Under his prodding, Greyhound 
as never before has been plugging its 
“package express” service, which 
works on the principle that it is good 
sense to carry packages in the empty 
space in Greyhound buses. “It’s a 
desirable revenue,” adds he, “since it 
doesn't add much to costs, because the 
buses are running anyway.” This 
vear, such package-carrying revenues 
may climb handsomely from $15.8 
million to $20 million. Ackerman does 
not like to call such revenues 
“sravy, but he does admit the service 
turns a tidy profit 

So does just about every aspect of 
Greyhound’s nationwide operation 
today. Which would seem to show 
that a steady foot on the corporate 
throttle and a firm hand on the fiscal 
wheel is sometimes better than the 
kind of full-speed-ahead expansion- 
ism that Greyhound was_ involved 
with under Frederick Ackerman’s 
predecesso 


4TLAS’ GOTTSHALL: 
on the right path at last 


CHEMICALS 


THEY KEPT THEIR 
POWDER DRY 


Even dry powder needs a 

spark to explode. Is Atlas 

Powder’s growth in chemicals 

the spark it has so long 
needed? 


WHat makes one company grow 
faster than another? Probably no 
pair of major U.S. companies could 
point up that question better than the 
“Wilmington twins”—Atlas Powder 
Co.* and Hercules Powder Co. Both 
offspring of du Pont by way of the 
1912 antitrust decision against the 
old “powder trust,” they started their 
corporate lives similarly endowed 
with substantial slices of du Pont’s 
business. But the difference has been 
huge. 

To be sure, Hercules’ slice, though 
identical in composition, was about 
twice as big as Atlas’ worth approxl- 
mately $13 million against $6 million 
But 47 years later, at the end of 1958, 
Hercules was not twice as big as 
Atlas, but nearly four times as big 
Their respective total assets $191 
million, and $52 million 

The Secret of Speed. Hercules grew 
faster than Atlas for one prime rea- 
son: it decided a lot earlier to break 
away from dependence on explosives 
By 1928 Hercules had reduced that 
specialty to approximately 65 of 
sales. Not until 1957 did Atlas achieve 
a similar product balance. By 1938, 
Hercules got nearly half its sales 

*Atlas Powder Traded NYSE Recent 
xrice. 82. Price range (1959): high. 84',:; low 
B',. Dividend (1958): $2.40. Indicated 1959 
payout: $240 Earnings per share (1958) 


$3.80. Total assets: $52.5 million. Ticker sym- 
bol. APC 
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UNEQUAL TWINS 


Born as twins in 1913 after anti- 
trust action broke up the old 
Du Pont. Powder Trust, Atlas and 
Hercules both made only explo- 
__ sives at the outset. But Hercules 
always the more enterprising 
of the two, since 1938 has shot its 
sales far beyond the range of 
Atlas which is still over 50% in 


explosives. 


from such chemicals as cellulose de- 
rivatives (for early type plastics and 
textiles), chlorinated rubber (fo: 
paints), alkalis, anhydrous ammonia, 
naval stores and paper chemicals. But 
for more than two generations Atlas 
feared to dip its toes into such exotic 
raters. What branching out it did 
do—e.g., sorbital, used as an anti- 
drying agent and as a base for deter- 
gents and emulsifiers—came about 
largely by accident in the early 1930s 
as a by-product of research on an im- 
proved blasting cap. 

Belly Blow. But since Ralph Gottshall 
became president in 1953, the picture 
at Atlas has changed rapidly. By 
deliberate, rather than serendipitous 
policy, Gottshall started to expand 
the range of his chemical line to ‘n- 
clude plastic molding compounds and 
petroleum chemicals. Last year he 
opened a new $3-million chemical 
research center to pace his chemical 
development. On top of this, he 
joined with Standard Oil of Ohio to 
develop a petrochemical company and 
with nine other companies to build a 
nuclear research center 

Thus at the end of 1958, though the 
recession knocked his profits down 
32°,, Gottshall could look with satis- 
faction on what he had achieved. “In 
spite of the financial setback,” said 
he, “we are encouraged by the early 
results of our growth program. The 
introduction of new products in 1958, 
at the highest annual rate in the last 
decade, enabled the chemicals division 
to grow in several important markets.” 

In fact it did more. It helped Atlas 
survive a blow at the very belly of 
its business—the growing use of a 
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cheap fertilizer, ammonium nitrate, 
to replace expensive nitroglycerine 
as an explosive. Last year, concedes 
Gottshall, this tendency “magnified 
the effect of the recession on our ex- 
plosives department.” But against 
this he was able to set the 17‘, of his 
1958 sales obtained through products 
developed by his chemical division in 
the past three years. 

Last month Gottshall had further 
reason to feel encouraged by the re- 
sults of his growth program. In the 
first quarter of 1959 ammonium ni- 
trate continued to kill Atlas’ nitro- 
glycerine sales, but despite this its 
earnings rose 28‘, over the 1958 first 
quarter, from 7le to 91c. This still 
left them behind earlier-starting Her- 
cules, whose more responsive product 
mix in the same quarter gave that 
company a 48.5‘, increase in net ona 
13°) increase in sales. But it clearly 
showed that Atlas had now found the 
direction it must take—though only 
just in time. 


AUTO PARTS 


FRAM WITH FRAM 


“Forward” - looking, filter- 
making Fram Corp. is confi- 
dent it is taking a big step in 
its favorite direction with an 
ingenious new product. 


IT SOMETIMES amuses President Theo- 
dore Belling of Providence, R.I.’s fil- 
ter-making Fram Corp.” that Fram, 
the name of the ship that carried Ex- 
plorer Roald Amundsen toward the 
South Pole in 1911, also happens to 
be a Norwegian word meaning “for- 
ward.” “That,” proclaims Ted Belling 
frequently, “is where we aim to go.” 

On the simple premise that a little 
filtering makes any good thing better, 
depression-born Fram Corp. has al- 
ready gone a long way. From a stand- 
ing start, it has built up a $30-million 
(sales) business, today claims to be 
“the world’s largest maker of [oil, 
fuel and water] filters” of all shapes 
and sizes—though in some lines, Fram 
grudgingly concedes, it runs “neck & 
neck” with atch rival Purolator, Inc. 
and GM's AC division. Actually, there 
is plenty: of room for all; postwar, 
industry sales volume in filters has 
soared more than 300°, to some $400 
million. 

Dirt's In, Germs Out. This month 
Fram, which normally realizes about 
25°. of sales from original auto parts 
(Ford, Chrysler), the rest from re- 

*Fram Corp. Traded over-the-counter. Re- 
cent price: 29',. Price range (1959): high, 
30; low, 19',. Dividend (1958): $1. Indicated 


1959 payout: $1. Earnings per share (1958) 
$2.06. Total assets: $186 million 


placement filters, is going fram with 
an altogether different type of filter 
for air conditioners, and Belling thor- 
oughly expects it to “revolutionize 
the filter industry.” 

Up to now, says Belling, most air 
conditioning filters (of which there 
are more than 300 different types and 
sizes) have been made of oil-treated 
fiberglass, which has done a good job 
of trapping dirt and dust particles, but 
also becomes a haven for bacteria. The 
new Fram filter consists of cellulose 
acetate (from Celanese Corp.) im- 
pregnated with a permanently ef- 
fective, colorless, odorless agent called 
Permachem, which Fram and Man- 
hattan’s Permachem Corp. insist will 
remove 90°, -98% of all germs reach- 
ing the filter and kill more than 99°; 
of these. Declares Fram’s Belling: “A 
new era in man’s battle against air- 
borne contamination!” 

Permachem, a germicidal discovery, 
won laudatory headlines in the na- 
tion’s press last March after a team of 
Columbia Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter physicians reported on extensive 
tests that showed it to be the dead- 
liest answer yet for the dreaded staph- 
ylococcus infection that has plagued 
hospitals for years. But long before 
New York's Daily Mirror, for one, was 
crying “Hail Permachem!” in an ed- 
itorial, Fram’s forward-looking chair- 
man Steven B. Wilson, who frequently 
vacations in Florida, had heard of the 
Permachem experiments and hurried 
over to West Palm Beach to see if an 
idea germinating in his mind had 
promise. 

Out of Wilson’s meeting with Perm- 
achem President D. Porter Bibb Jr 
came Fram’s new filter. In its deal 
with Permachem, Fram gets exclusive 
license to use the germ-killer in air 
conditioning filters, must pay Perma- 


FRAWS BELLING: 
he hailed a new era 
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41R CONDITIONING FILTERS: 
the germs are done for 


chem a royalty on every pound of the 
germicide it uses. 

Filter Action. Thus, through 21 dif- 
ferent types of retail outlets across the 
country this month, Fram is giving 
its first big promotional push to the 
Permachem-treated filters. In addi- 
tion to the familiar framed variety, 
Fram will also market a do-it-yourself 
sheet of filter packed in a plastic bag, 
which the housewife need merely cut 
to fit any size air conditioner. 

Some industry estimates put Fram’s 
ultimate gross from its Permachem- 
proofed filters at $20 million a year, 
a wide-eyed guess on which President 
Belling refuses to comment. (“I'm just 
naturally conservative.”) As with any 
“revolutionary” product, he points 
out, a number of new advertising, 
marketing, selling and distribution 
problems will first have to be put 
through Fram’s corporate filter. 

The Permachem project has only 
barely got off the ground. But even 
without it, Fram is already doing well 
with its regular lines. Last month, in 
the first quarterly report that it has 
ever issued, Fram showed profits of 
58c a snare (vs. 47c a year ago) on 
a $1.3-million increase in sales (to 
$8.3 million). Yet some Wall Streeters 
hear that Fram’s first quarter already 
reflects some Permachem filter sales 
and profits. With Fram’s break-even 
point on the new product rumored to 
be no more than perhaps a $100,000 an- 
nual volume, the filter-maker is known 
to be already grossing some $100,000 
a month on the Permachem filters. 

The March of Fram. As it is, the 
auto filter specialist brought home 5.3c 
on every dollar of sales last year 
(says Belling: “Our goal is a dime’). 
earned a respectable 13.77 on its cap- 
ital investment. But if the germ-kill- 
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ing filter pans out. Fram can con- 
ceivably increase current sales by as 
much as 50°,, add perhaps $2 million 
to its profits 

All of which leaves Fram in an en- 
viable position. Though closely linked 
to Detroit, Fram's sales and earnings 
in both good and bad auto years have 
tripled since war's end. One reason, 
according to Belling: “When a man 
buys a new car, he doesn't worry so 
much about replacement parts. But in 
a bad auto year, the motorist takes 
better care of the car he’s got. In fact, 
when Detroit's business suffers, ours 
improves.” 


ENTERTAINMENT 


BITING THE HAND 


Movies. declaims  Spyros 
Skouras, blithely ignoring 
his own multi-million-dollar 
losses, are better than ever. 


EVER since television turned the family 
house into a home, President Spyros 
Skouras has turned to any numbe: 
of ways to keep the fortunes of his 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 

from flickering. Skouras started mak- 
ing films for TV, opened his studio 
properties to oil hunters (who found 
22 producing wells) and, recently, 
peddled off all but 75 of his 260 studio 
acres to Bill Zeckendorf's Webb & 
Knapp Corp. for real-estate develop- 
ment. 

Three-to-One. But as Skouras told 
stockholders at the annual meeting 
last month, it had all added up to very 
little in the way of profit for the first 
quarter of 1959. For the full three 
months, he announced, Twentieth 
Century's earnings dropped from 84c 
a share to a thin 4lc. Twentieth Cen- 
tury, involved in one of the riskiest 
businesses going. was netting less than 
5°, on its stockholders’ investment. 

As he faced shareowners, 
however. President Skouras had a 
ready excuse. Several costly films 
(A Certain Smile, The Barbarian 
& The Geisha and The Roots of 
Heaven among them) had rung up 
heavy losses. 

But Skouras reserved real 
brickbats for his old enemy—and cur- 
rent customer—TV. “It was a great 
mistake,” moaned he, “to lease our 
old movies to TV.” After the meeting, 
Skouras elaborated on his theme. 
“For every dollar that I've received 
in TV revenues,” sighed he, “I've lost 

*Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp. 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 37! Price 
range (1959): high. 43',: low, 36 ividend 
(1958): $1.60. Indicat 1959 payout: $1.60 


Earnings per share (1958): $3.30. Total as- 
sets: $143.1 million. Ticker symbol: TF 


three at the box office. We made the 
best deal of all the film-makers, be- 
cause we leased our films instead of 
selling them—and still it was a mis- 
take We've been supplying ow 
biggest competitors with their most 
popular product.” 

Old Movies & New Money. Wall 
Street, though by now used to the 
strange fiscal ways of movie-makers, 
could hardly believe its ears. Skouras 
was biting the hand that had been 
feeding him for the past three years 
Rentals from old movies, which had 
been amortized years ago, now repre- 
sented pure profit. Even a quick 
perusal of Twentieth Century's past 
record proved that (see chart). Last 
year alone nearly half of Twentieth 
Century's profits ($3.30 a common 
share) had been produced by TV 
rentals 

The more Wall Street thought about 
it, in fact, the brighter the film rentals 
looked. Last year alone, the rentals 
poured money into Twentieth Cen- 
tury’s coffers at the rate of almost 40c 
a share per quarter. Sc, reasoned 
The Street, Skouras probably lost 
money on his movie-making during 
1959's first quarter. 

Where's the Profit? In a more normal 
business, the logical conclusion might 
well be that it would be wise for 
Twentieth Century to devote its re- 
sources and talent to such profitable 
investments as real estate, foreign 
theatres, TV and oil, trim costly and 
rarely profitable movie-making down 
to size. But Hollywood is rarely a 
logical place and old habits die hard 
Skouras started in the days of Francis 
X. Bushman and Pola Negri. His 


whole life has been built around 


PROFITABLE “MISTAKE”: 


20th Century-Fox President Spyros 
Skouras calls his rentals of old mov- 
ies to TV “a great mistake.” Mistake 
or not, 20th Century's profits over 
the last three years would have 
looked sick indeed without the $9.3 
million TV rentals contributed. 
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Wall Street considers bonds an excellent hedge against stock 
market declines. Reason: bonds and stocks often move in opposite 
directions. Thus the stock market started dropping in July of 1957 
and so did the FRB production index. But bonds went the other 
way. By November, Treasury issues were in a sharp uptrend which 
lasted for six months. But when the stock market and industrial pro- 
duction began climbing again, bonds turned around and in 
Last month the Dow-Jones industrial average was hitting new highs. 
Treasury bonds dropped to their lowest levels since the early 1930s. 

What with the probability that Congress will raise the old 4!/4°/, 
interest ceiling on Treasury bonds, few Wall Streeters were ready 
to predict that bond prices have yet seen their final bottom. But 
more than a few consider U.S. bonds to be excellent buys at cur- 
rent prices. Not only are many Treasury bonds selling at sizable 
discounts, they are yielding more income than most blue chip stocks 
and more than savings bank deposits as well. Here are the principal 
U.S. Treasury issues which currently yield 4°/, or better to maturity: 


Yield 
1958.59 Range* Recent to 
High-Low Price® Maturity 

U.S. GOVERNMENT BONDS 
2\4s, June 1962 100.7 -94.4 94.12 4.20% 
22s, November 1961 101.15 - 95.25 95 26 4.26 
2¥as, August 1963 100.25 — 93 93.4 4.27 
2s, June 1967 99.28 — 87.20 88.4 4.22 
22s, December 1968 98.26 — 85.20 86.6 4.25 
2¥eas, June 1969 97.28 — 84.20 85.4 431 
22s, March 1970 97.16 — 83.28 84.6 4.32 
2s, March 1971 97.14 83.12 83.30 4.22 
22s, December 1972 97.10 - 83.4 83.26 4.04 
25es, February 1965 100.14 — 90.24 91.10 4.33 
234s, September 1961 102.12 — 96.26 96.26 4.17 
3s, February 1964 103.19 - 94.14 94.26 4.19 
3s, August 1966 103.22 — 92.12 92.26 4.14 
34s, June 1983 103.4 87 87.20 4.04 
3\4s, May 1985 101.17 — 86.24 87.18 4.00 
3s, February 1990 107.2 88.16 89.4 4.11 
37%es, November 1974 110.28 ~ 95.28 96.18 4.15 
4s, October 1969 111.00 — 98.6 99.4 4.07 
4s, February 1980 100.20 — 96.24+ 97.20 4.15 


Here, by way of comparison, 


are recent yields on the four most 
widely-held blue-chip common stocks: 


1958.59 Range Recent 
High-Low Price _Yield 
STOCK ISSUES 
General Motors 5258 — 3334 512 3.88 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 604 — 4.36 
U.S. Steel 997% — 5158 95 3.16 
AT&T 89 80'2** 8348 3.96 


*Figures following decimal point are 32nds, the denominations in which Government securities 
are traded. tissued in 1959. **1959 only. 


movie-making, and, if his grousing 
about TV is any indication, he has 
no idea of changing now. 

Profitable or not, Skouras clearly 
thinks movies are better than ever. 
“Anyone who says Hollywood has 
audiences for only a small part of its 
former output is badly misinformed,” 
declaimed he last month. “The out- 
put of quality features coming out of 
Hollywood today is higher than ever 
before.” 


BONDS 


THE RELUCTANT 
BIDDERS 


In seeking @ market for a 

$75-million bond issue. last 

month Consolidated Edison 

reluctantly broke a 25-year 
record. 


For months, corporation treasurers in 
need of cash have been nervously 
eyeing the corporate bond market 
and groaning. With investors wary, 
underwriters reluctant, and prices on 
the skids, the market for corporates 
gave every appearance of going into 
a disappearance act 

But just how bad things had be- 
come did not become entirely clear 
until last month, when Chairman 
Harland C. Forbes of mighty Con- 
solidated Edison Co. made his way 
down to The Canyon to do business 
His offering: a $75-million block of 
AA-rated first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds. By the time the bidding 
was over, Con Ed had a deal that 
caught the eyes of moneymen every- 
where. To a syndicate headed by 
Morgan Stanley went the issue at a 
whopping 5.105°, annual net interest 
cost, the highest rate on utility bonds 
of that grade in a quarter century. 

Behind this rather shattering piece 
of news lay a grim fact for every 
money raiser. For some time, under- 
writers have been taking an increas- 
ingly dim view of the risks of 
handling even such prime issues, and 
now that attitude had visibly hard- 
ened. And it was no secret why: 
for some months, investment syndi- 
cates have been sustaining a string 
of losses on new utility debt issues 
as market prices declined. Not 
anxious to take more such losses, the 
underwriters now believe that only 
higher coupon rates are the answer 

As for the Con Ed bonds, how were 
they doing? No instantaneous sell- 
out, even at the record interest rate, 
they moved, reported one syndicate 
member, “satisfactorily.” 
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AIRCRAFT 


IT’S ONLY MONEY 


Torn between a stiff price 
and a valuable acquisition, 
Lockheed’s Bob Gross last 
month suddenly decided to 


pay the piper. 


Like many another bedazzled 
vestor, Chairman Robert Ellsworth 
Gross of Burbank’s Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.* has lately been in hot 
pursuit of electronics stocks. Yet 
Gross’ objective was not merely a 
quick profit or even long-term ap- 
preciation. Bent on transforming his 
big airframe company into a major 
industrial complex with a widespread 
capability as a military supplier, Gross 
has been determined to acquire one 
or more electronics companies through 
an exchange of shares. 

But although Gross had the will, he 
did not easily find a way. Long ago 
he set up a committee to study nearly 
100 prospective merger partners, but 
nothing much ever came of it. Suc- 
cessive talks with such outfits as Hoff- 
Electronics, Philco, Sylvania 
(now part of General Telephone & 
Electronics), and Hazeltine Corp. 
never produced an acceptable deal. 

“These electronics companies,” com- 
plained the disappointed Bob Gross, 
“have so captured the imagination of 
investors that their market prices are 
extremely high to pay—especially if 
you're trying to make sense for your 
own stockholders.” 


in- 


*Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Traded NYSE 


Recent price: 3234. Price range (1959) high, 
393,;: low, 2854. Dividend (1958): $1.20. In- 
dicated 1959 payout $1.20. Earnings er 
share (1958) $2.94. Total assets 5 


million 


Ticker symbol: LK 
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TESTING ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS: 


Change of Heart. But iast month, 
Lockheed’s Bob Gross finally took 
the cold plunge, nailed down a merger 
deal with Plainfield, NJ.’s_ small 
($11.3-million sales) Stavid Engineer- 
ing. Inc. As far as its product line 
went, Stavid clearly seemed to fill 
Lockheed’s bill. Under President 
David F. Sanders, who set up the 
company at the end of World War II, 
Stavid has preoccupied itself with 
making such “high technology” items 
as radar systems, distance measuring 
and bombing equipment, missile guid- 
ance devices, and electronic data re- 
corders and computers. More than 
90°. of Stavid’s current business is 
with the armed services, but its capa- 
bility in electronic fields holds high 
promise for commercial sales 

Right from the start, Gross had 
warned that the kind of acquisition 
he had in mind would be costly, and 
it was. At the agreed exchange rate 
of 2.5 Lockheed shares for each Stavid 
share, Gross was in effect paying a 
$14 per share premium over the price 
Stavid common had been selling for 
prior to the announcement of the deal. 
In effect, each Lockheed share, carry- 
ing $2.94 in earnings and $21.64 in 
book value at the end of 1958, was 
being exchanged for the equivalent of 
just 54c in earnings and only $4.58 
in book. 

It was a stiff price, and one that 
might well have satiated the acquisi- 
tiveness of many another corporate 
chief. But it apparently only served 
to whet Bob Gross’ appetite. Near 
month’s end, word leaked out that 
Lockheed was nearing the end of 
negotiations to absorb still another 
electronics firm. “The news,” admitted 
Gross privately, “could come any 
day.” 


for corporate purchasers, a high price 


STEEL 


GEOMETRY 
LESSON 


W hen Pittsburgh Steel's Max- 
well talks about his “trian- 
gle,” Wall Street thinks hap- 
pily of leverage. It could all 
add up to a dramatic change 
for one of the last laggard 
steelmakers. 


Looxktnc for all the world like a dap- 
per Princeton man (which he is) on 
an outing (which he was), Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co.’s* President Allison 
R. Maxwell Jr. cruised the 
Monongahela River one day last 
month giving reporters a lesson in 
corporate geometry “Our future 
rests on a triangular base,” explained 
he. “One side is diversification, which 
we've got 


dow n 


The second side is expan- 
which we've got. The third is 
cost reduction, which we're just be- 
ginning.” 

The Two Sides. Maxwell was in a 
happy mood. He had just shown the 
reporters two sides of his triangle. 
For expansion, he had just finished 
a massive $111l-million expansion and 
modernization program, most of it 
at its big steel and finishing mills 
at Monessen, Pennsylvania. For 
diversification, Maxwell had managed 
to cut low-profit semi-finished steel 
from 50°, of Pitt’s shipments to 3% 
And for a beginning at cost-reduction, 
he had gotten rid of an antiquated 
steam finishing mill. 

When the third leg, cost-cutting, is 
completed, Maxwell hopes he _ will 
finally have succeeded in remaking 
Pittsburgh's high-cost, low-efficiency 
mills into the very model of a modern 
steel corporation. With an _ ingot 
capacity of nearly 1.6 million tons, 
partially integrated Pitt Steel ranks 
perhaps 14th in size among U.S. steel- 
makers. But until now Pittsburgh has 
been known on Wall Street as “the 
steel company that prosperity forgot.” 

So inefficient were its facilities that 
last when its 
were making money at an 


sion, 


year, big competitors 
operating 
rate as low as 60.6°. of capacity, Pitts- 
burgh was heavily in the red at 61° 
of capacity. Even in prosperous 1957 
the company earned a return of less 
than 4° on its $80 million worth of 
stockholders’ capital. Its 


profit 


operating 
the 
sales dollar in recent years, was barely 


margin, averaging 9c on 
half the steel industry average. 


Traded NYSE. Re- 


cent price 22',. Price range 1959): high 
283,: low. 19 Dividend (1958 none. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: none. Earnings per share 


(1959) d$1.37 
Ticker symbol 


Total 
PSC 


assets $161 million 
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PITT’S POTENTIAL 


On its projected 1959 sales of $180 
million, highly leveraged Pittsburgh 
Steel could show a sharp rise in earn- 
ings if it can boost its operating profit 
margin closer to the industry aver- 
age. For each one point boost in 
margins, The Street figures PSC’s net 
could jump 70¢ a shore. Here is a 
shrewd analyst's guess at what Pitts- 
burgh Steel could earn annually on 
its current sales volume at various 


possible profit margins. 


Earnings per Share 


5 Year Average Margin (9%) 


A 1% Improvement 


At Industry 
Average (15% 


Leverage & Triangles. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the steel industry’s pros- 
perity has done Pittsburgh’s 8,600 
common stockholders little good. 
They received cash dividends in only 
three of the postwar years, made 
worthwhile profits in only one year 
(1955) of the mid-Fifties. Pitts’ 
shares consistently sold below book 
value, the discount last month aver- 
aging close to 60°. 

But Wall Street is a place where 
good news coming is more highly re- 
garded than good news already out. 
So it was watching PSC closely last 
month. From Pittsburgh in recent 
years The Street has heard little but 
bad news. Now there were signs that 
Pittsburgh Steel might be on the 
verge of a real turnaround. If so, the 
results might we!) be astounding. 
Pittsburgh has a highly leveraged 
capital structure. For every dollar of 
stockholders’ equity it currently has 
close to 70c in preferred and long-term 
debt. Once this senior capital is serv- 
iced, the money is, in effect, working 
for common stockholders. 

Pittsburgh Steel has another kind of 
leverage, too. Being basically inef- 
ficient, it has plenty of room for 
profitable improvement. If, for ex- 
ample, it could raise operating income 
from 9°, of sales to 15°, (the industry 
average), the effect on earnings could 
be tremendous (see chart). 

Lighting the Furnaces. Can Pitt ac- 
tually stoke up its financial furnaces 
in such dramatic fashion? So far this 
year, Maxwell has not been able to go 
full blast. During the first quarter, 
Pitt netted a paltry $1.4 million on 
sales of $51 million, a rate well below 
half the industry average for the in- 


tegrated producers. Its operating in- 
come came to only 6% of sales. 

But Maxwell was still shaking down 
his new mills in the first quarter. 
From here on he expects the results 
will start to show. Says Operating 
Vice President Carl A. Breuer, “I'd 
say our operating break-even point 
is ten points lower than eight years 
ago. We used to get 12 tons per fur- 
nace hour. We now get 18. It’s a long 
way from the best, but it shows we're 
getting there.” 

More to Come? Pitt Steel now is 
making products which are _ far 
more profitable than the old semi- 
finished steel that made up half of 
its sales as recently as 1953. “Now,” 
notes Maxwell, “less than 3° of 
shipments are semi-finished prod- 
ucts. Every other product in our 
current mix is in a growth market.” 

Maxwell is well satisfied with this 
diversification part of his program. 
Now he is concentrating on profit 
margins. “We had to diversify and 
expand first,” he explains, “before we 
could start on a cost reduction pro- 
gram. It doesn't do any good to make 
a cheap ingot if you have no place to 
sell it.” When the cost-cutting phase 
of the program will be completed, 
Maxwell hesitates to say. But that he 
is hopeful for the balance of 1959 was 
no secret last month. Says one Max- 
well aide: “We've had our troubles, 
but we should see light this year.” 


RAILROADS 


MOURNER AT 
THE FEAST 


Let others beat the drum for 

the new boom. The New York 

Central’s Al Perlman prefers 
to deal in realities. 


ALFreD Epwarp Per_Man, forthright 
president of the 10,613-mile New 
York Central,* is a man who thinks 
for himself. No Pollyanna, Perlman. 
While economists were talking last 
month in terms of prosperity and the 
new boom, Perlman dared to speak of 
“imponderables” and “uncertainties.” 

On a special Central train, carrying 
some 600 stockholders up the Hudson 
to their annual meeting in Albany, Al 
Perlman confessed that he, for one, 
has never been “real optimistic” 
about the pace of the post-recession 
recovery—at least not in the North- 
east where the Central does its busi- 

*New York Central Railroad Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 27. Price range (1959) 
high, 307,: low, 257,. Dividend (1958): none 
Indicated 1959 payout none. Earnings per 


share (1958): 62c. Total assets: $2.6 billion 
Ticker symbol: CN 


ness. “I just don’t think,” Perlman 
confided, “production [in the North- 
east] is as healthy as all these opti- 
mistic statements might indicate.” 

Not that Perlman is by nature a 
pessimist. The Central, whose net 
income last year ($4.1 million) was 
the poorest since 1947, was definitely 
running uphill again. In 1959's first 
four months alone, Perlman pointed 
out, the road had earned $3.2 million, 
almost as much as in all of 1958. Yet 
so many were the “imponderables,” 
Perlman confessed, that he could not 
even guesstimate the third-quarter’s 
results—with or without a summer 
steel strike. 

Central Accounting. Then there is 
that five-year capital improvement 
program, which is 18 months behind 
schedule and will have to be stretched 
to an eight-year plan, Perlman noted. 
The Central is also saddled with $148 
million in maturing debt that comes 
due by 1963—and this despite a de- 
termined reduction of $85 million in 
maturing obligations since early last 
year. 

On the other hand, the road, which 
cut capital expenditures to a bone- 
like $18 million last year from 1957’s 
$114-million outlay, now plans a 
giant $60-million improvement pro- 
gram. Perlman expects to pay for it 
partly out of cash generated by im- 
proved earnings, but mostly by a $40- 
million 5°; loan from eight insurance 
companies. When the program is 
completed, Perlman expects it will 
seve the Central perhaps $14 million 
a year. 

Hearing Perlman’s sobersided state- 
of-the-Central address, the share- 
holders in Albany voiced concern over 
their dividends. Their last was $1 
plus a kind of hand-me-down offer- 
ing in the form of shares in the Read- 
ing Co. in 1957. Sure enough, plain- 
talking Al Perlman painted no rosy 
pictures. Dividends, he declared, will 
first have to be earned before they 
can be paid. 


CENTRAL'S PERLMAN: 
imponderables and uncertainties 
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YOU'D NEVER KNOW HE HAD A CORONARY... 


Some facts and fallacies about HEART ATTACKS 


4 The chances of surviving a heart FA Recovered coronary patients should 


attack are steadily increasing. 


TRUE—Not long ago, most people felt that a 
heart attack or a “coronary” usually meant sudden 
or early death—or a life of invalidism. 

Now we know that most victims of this disease 
—about 80 percent—recover from their first at- 
tack, and many of them recover fully enough to 
enjoy many useful years. 


(7) After recovery, most coronary 


patients can go back to their work. 
TRUE—Recent studies show that the patient who 
has made a good recovery is not handicapped 
when he works under proper conditions. Placed in 
a job which does not unduly tax his heart, and 
given proper medical supervision, he can engage 
in daily work without harm. Indeed, most doctors 
encourage their patients to return to work. 


4 Heart attacks are brought on by 


strenuous physical activity. 


FALSE— Most heart specialists now believe that 
physical exertion has little, if anything, to do with 
a coronary attack. In fact, attacks often occur dur- 
ing sleep or rest. 

Many factors—including age, sex, occupation 
and diet—are believed to play a part in the devel- 
opment of coronary disease. 


COPYRIGHT METROPOLITAN LIFR INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


keep their weight down. 

TRUE—Next to good medical care, nothing is 
more important for people who have had heart 
disease than to control their weight. 

It is just as much of a burden on the heart to 
carry around ten pounds of extra and unneeded 
weight all day as it would be to carry around a 
ten-pound bundle constantly. 


A person who has had one heart 
attack will certainly have another. 
FALSE—The recovered patient should not live 
in fear that he will have another attack. He may— 
or he may not. 

By sticking to their doctor's recommendations 
about diet, weight control, work, sleep and rest, 
more and more patients who have had heart at- 
tacks are living comfortably without trouble 


To recovered coronary patients and 
members of their families: 


Doubts and fears are great deterrents to the re- 
covery of most people who have had heart attacks 
Many questions that puzzle and worry the patient 
and his family are answered in Metropolitan's 
booklet called After a Coronary, 

For your free copy of this informative and re- 
assuring booklet, fill out and return the coupon. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1 Madison Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 


Please send me the free booklet 
“After a Coronary,” 6-59-F 
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A PICNIC IN FEBRUARY is enjoyed by the William T. Price family —newcomers to Dixie. 
Originally from California, Bill Price is a nuclear engineer specialist, assigned to Lockheed 
operated Georgia Nuclear Laboratories at Dawsonville. With job, shopping centers and schools 
only minutes away from their lakeside home, the Prices find life in North Georgia ideal. 


A MISSISSIPPI PINE is about to NEW LANDMARK OF PROGRESS is the 
topple as future utility poles are cut on UP GO TWO TONS of aluminum rod at nearly-completed, four-lane bridge across St. Andrew 
an L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company Southwire Company, Carrollton, Georgia — Bay —built to handle the increasing traffic flow between 
tract, near Perkinston. With 110,000 important manufacturer of electrical wire and fast-growing Panama City, Florida, and its 23 miles of 
acres of forestland —under a scientific cable. The company is now 17 times larger than beaches. The bay is part of the Gulf Intracoastal Water- 
reforestation program— Dantzler is the when founded in 1950! Southwire payrolls and way, from Brownsville, Texas, to St. Marks, Florida. 


state’s largest independent tree farmer. purchases total around $11 million annually. The new span is seen at the left of the existing bridge. 
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Tie. more than ever before, progress and opportunity characterize 
Southern living! 

Dixie’s dynamic economic development is being matched by advances 
in science and research, education and professional activity. Southern 


colleges and universities offer comprehensive curricula, designed to pre- 


pare graduates for pursuit of any career... varied technical and business 
seminars are held throughout the South ... talented research personnel 


with advanced facilities are engaged in projects that daily widen the scope 
of accomplishment. Blending with these are the region’s many cultural 
and recreational opportunities to provide for the career-minded man 
and his family a well-rounded and rewarding life! 

In Dixie’s golden cycle of progress ‘The Southern Company and its four 
operating affiliates — Alabama, Georgia, Gulf and Mississippi Power Com- 
panies. have expanded steadily to supply power needs in the four-state 
service area. They are now engaged in a $500-million, three-year construc- 


tion program to meet future requirements. 


The last half of the twentieth century belongs to the South! 


THE SOUTHERN COMPANY 


ATLANTA - 1330 W. PEACHTREE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM - 600 N./8 TH STREET 
Alabama Power Company . Burmingham, Alabama 
Georgia Power Company . Atlanta. Georgia 
Gulf Power Company Pensacola. Florida 
Mississippt Power Company Gultport, Messissippr 


Southern Electric Generating Co. . Birmingham, Alabama 


< KING AND QUEEN OF MARDI GRAS, in Mobile, Alabama, are shown 
at their coronation during this year’s 128th annual celebration. A time of general 
gaiety, Mardi Gras celebration in this country was originated in Mobile. The day 
climaxes several weeks of festive parades and colorful balls, held by “mystic” 
societies. Gracious Venetia Barney and Dan Van Antwerp were 1959 rulers 
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AUTOS 


DONNER’S DEBUT 


Presiding over a GM annual 

meeting for the first time, 

Fred Donner set out some 

road signs for the big auto- 
maker. 


Outsive the Buick-Oldsmobile-Pon- 
tiac assembly plant in Wilmington 
one day last month, the mercury hit 
a hot & humid 90. In a tent strung up 
to accommodate an overflow of some 
1,300 stockholders, it was worse. But 
in the employes’ cafeteria, delight- 
fully air-conditioned by Frigidaire, 
another 1,400 shareholders settled 
back comfortably for General Mo- 
tors’* 50th annual meeting—and their 
first look at GM’s new boss, scholarly 
Frederic Garrett Donner, 56. 

For quiet, bookish Fred Donner, a 
think-and-then-talk type of execu- 
tive, it was an auspicious debut. The 
wheel of the world’s largest manufac- 
turing company had fallen to him 
only last fall, at a time when GM's 
sales ($9.5 billion) had fallen to their 
lowest level in six years, its profits 
($633.6 million) to the thinnest sum 
in five, and when its share of the auto 
market (46.36%), though up slightly 
over the year before, was still a long 
way down from its 1956 high of 
50.78 . 

Thus, the comfortable crowd in the 
cafeteria and the program-fanning 
overflow in the tent (hooked up by 
loudspeaker) were in no mood for 
idle pleasantries. They got none. In- 
stead, Chairman Donner delivered a 
business-like briefing on where GM 
stands (“Business has improved ma- 
terially”) and where it is going (“We 


*General Motors Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 51'4. Price range (1959): high, 
5254; low, 45. Dividend (1958): $2. Indicated 
1959 payout: $2. Earnings per share (1958): 
$2.22 aaa assets: $6.9 billion Ticker sym- 
bol: 


ed 


GM’S ANNUAL MEETING: 
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have good grounds for anticipating 
that the normal growth of new car 
sales will be about 3% per year, re- 
sulting in an annual level of sales of 
about 7.2 million passenger cars by 
1965""). 

Coming: Corvair. And while the 
news jolted no one, Donner's big pro- 
nouncement was momentous never- 
theless: “We have now reached the 
conclusion that... there is developing 
a sufficient demand in the smaller, 
lighter car area to warrant the pro- 
duction domestically of an automobile 
that we have had under development 
for some time.” 

For all its well-worded caution, 
Donner’s statement was a candid ad- 
mission that the invasion of small, 
gas-saving foreign cars had become 
too serious for GM to ignore any 
longer. But in entering the small car 
lists (along with Chrysler’s already 
announced Valiant and Ford’s Fal- 
con), Donner promised that GM's 
entry would be no “so-called 
‘stripped-down’ model.” 

The new bantam auto, an addition 
to the Chevy line to be called Corvair, 
will be “economical to operate and 
maintain” and “priced attractively” 
(likely tag: about $2,000). Yet with 
the industry buzzing about the likeli- 
hood of a rear engine on the Corvair, 
Donner would say only that it “em- 
bodies certain features that are new 

a new concept in automotive 
transportation.” 

Old Stand, New Man. Aside from 
the Corvair, Fred Donner himself was 
something new to GM’s stockholders, 
who had so often watched Donner’s 
dynamic predecessor, Harlow Curtice, 
in action. At past meetings, smiling, 
showmanlike Curtice had always 
been in his element, possessing that 
rare knack for winning the crowd 
To the testiest kind of criticism, un- 
ruffed “Red” Curtice would invari- 
ably reply: “Well, now, I'm glad you 
asked that question.” Then he'd take 
the critic off to what one associate de- 


GENERAL MOTOR 


no idle pleasantries, but a business-like briefing 


GENERAL MOTORS’ DONNER: 


the shoes fit 


scribes as “the wild blue yonder.” 
citing chapter & verse of statistics 
and background so that before long 
the audience would forget what the 
question was in the first place. 

Serious, seldom-smiling Fred Don- 
ner proved to be a chairman of quite 
another cut. Calmly, intently, he 
listened to even the most insipid 
question from the floor, if need be 
patiently elaborated on the obvious 
(e.g., “General Motors. . . is a manu- 
facturing company .. .”). When one 
shareholder asked if it was wise 
for GM to contribute funds to the 
Voice of America, which is under 
Congressional examination, Donner 
disarmingly replied: “We're being 
investigated too.” Quiet as it was, it 
was quite a show. By meeting's end. 
Fred Donner had proved, even to the 
sweltering people in the tent, that 
Red Curtice’s shoes had been well 
filled. 


AIRLINES 


STRANGE CARGO 


Amid the hazy outlook for air 
freight, Pan American’s Juan 
Trippe sees a patch of blue. 
But it may take government 
help to score a breakthrough. 


No will-o-the-wisp darting before an 
airline pilot’s gaze has ever been more 
beguiling than that of the air cargo 
business. A big dream of the early 
postwar years, air freight never really 
got very far off the ground. Although 
the business has shown some growth, 
it has never matched the optimists’ 
projections. For many fledgling oper- 
ators, it has been a tombstone. For 
the stronger passenger carriers, it has 
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been little more than a_ sideline. 

The Plane & The Mission. But last 
month the industry was humming 
with serious talk about the future of 
air cargo that would not be lightly 
dismissed. The man who started it was 
pioneering President Juan Terry 
Trippe of Manhattan-based Pan 
American World Airways, Inc.,* the 
U.S.” largest international airline. At 
his annual meeting Trippe announced 
that he had been working with air- 
craft manufacturers to develop a 35- 
ton-capacity jet air freighter which 
would do five times the job of present 
piston planes for about half the cost. 

“We are now confident,” said 
Trippe, “that American manufac- 
turers can undertake a contract for 
such a craft... . During the course of 
the current year. we will be able to 
make a substantial order for modern 
turbine-powered cargo planes.” With 
such aircraft, Trippe predicted, Pan 
Am’s freight operations will become 
as important as its passenger business. 

Considering the amount of air cargo 
Pan Am now handles, it was quite 
a prediction indeed. Last year, of his 
$313.2-million total revenues, Trippe 
brought in only $33.4 million, or 10.7%, 
from air freight and express. More- 
over, as airlines go, that was a rather 
large percentage. Mighty American 
Airlines, which leads the domestic 
trunklines in cargo business, got only 
7.6‘, of its revenues from that source. 
Trans World Airlines, both a domestic 
and an international operator, re- 
ported just 4°, from freight and 
express volume. 

Watching Washington. Most airline 
men agree with Trippe that the right 
kind of jet could revolutionize the air 
freight business, and some point out 
that the international carriers, and 
Pan Am in particular, hold an edge 
over the domestic carriers in capital- 
izing on it. The reason: long-range 
international airlines have the ad- 
vantage of competing with water- 
borne forms of transportation, which 
are not only slow but also require 
multiple handling of shipments. 

According to Trippe’s arch-rival, 
TWA’s President Charles S. Thomas, 
however, the possibilities for growth 
in international air freight still rest 
very largely on government help. “At 
the moment,” points out Thomas, “the 
commercial market is just not there. 
Now if Congress would only persuade 
the Military Air Transport Service to 
guarantee us a certain part of the 
military airlift, that would provide a 
great market. I believe that this is one 
of the things Trippe has in mind.” 

*Pan American World Airways, Inc. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 28. Price range (1959) 
high, 35',; low, 22's. Dividend (1958): 80c 
Indicated 1959 payout: 80c Earnings per 


share (1958): 82c. Total assets: $3618 mil 
lion. Ticker symbol PN 
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CHEMICALS 


TEST TUBE TAILOR 


By knowing its way around 
its own small field, Nopco 
Chemical equals giant rivals 
in return on investment. But 
can it show the same sort of 
form in foam plastics? 


SOMETIME next month painters will 
put the last dabs on a $500,000 ex- 
pansion to a plant at Arlington, N. J., 
then turn it over to little ($29-million 
sales) Nopco Chemical With it, 
President Ralph Wechsler plans to 
expand his company’s present plastic 
feam production sixfold. And _ he 
hopes, by so doing. Nopco will move 
from the chemical industry's light- 
weight to its middleweight class. “By 
1963,” predicts Wechsler confidently, 
“sales of the plastic foams division 
should be running around $15 million- 
$20 million a year, which should put 
our total sales well above $50 million.” 
Ambitious Wechsler obviously is 
But on the record, he seemed to be 
bucking stiff odds—or maybe it only 
seemed so. Each year since 1952 
when Nopco began producing foam 
plastics, it has lost money on them 


Nopco Chemical Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 38',. Price range (1959) high 
38'4; low, 3534. Dividend (1958 98c. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout $1. Earnings per share 
(1958) $1.71 Total assets: $161 million 
Ticker symbol: NOP 


SMALL 
BUT PROFITABLE 


Nopco’s $29 million soles ore only o 
tleabite on du Ponts $1.9 billion or 
Union Carbide’s $1.3 billion, 
but its thrifty plont-to-scles 
ratio is nearly three times 
thot of the chemical indus 
try’s giants 


& 
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So even with a relatively low profit- 
to-sales ratio, Nopco’s return on in- 
vested capital ranks with thot of the 


in some years as much as $500,000 
What's more, in plunging still deeper 
into plastics, Wechsler knowingly is 
stacking Nopco’s chips on products 
far removed from the ones that have 
supported his company’s admirable 
prosperity for over half a century 

Rare Combination. Nopco's strong- 
est division, which accounted for 55 
of last year’s sales, is its industrial 
division, which makes specialized 
chemicals for the textile, pape. 
cement, tanning and metalworking 
industries. Next strongest is his vita- 
min division, whose products go 
mainly to the animal, poultry feed and 
drug industries. Last year this di- 
vision accounted for 36°, of Nopco's 
total sales 

In these two divisions, Wechsler has 
a combination rare in the chemical 
industry. While the industry's giants 
struggle to make $1 in plant invest- 
ment produce $1 in sales, Wechsler’s 
Nopco has little difficulty getting 
nearly $3 in sales for every $1 in 
plant (see chart) 
is simple: “Nopco,” says he, 


Wechsler's secret 
“doesn t 
just make chemicals; it tailors them.” 
By aiming its products narrowly to 
specific industrial uses, Nopco has 
been able to avoid heavy competition 
and to use its plant at a high rate of 
efficiency. Result: its return on in- 
vestment ranks with that of the lead- 
ers of the industry. 

Wechsler makes no bones about the 
fact that his industrial and vitamin 
divisions are the “backbone” of his 
company. Just the same, he has put 
the bulk of his expansion money else- 
where in recent years. Why? An- 
swers he: “The increase in national 
demand for urethane foams has been 
phenomenal In 1956, 10 million 
pounds were used; last year, 40 mil- 
lion pounds; and this year we expect 
consumption of 70 million pounds.” 
This year, too, Wechsler expects 
Nopco’s plastic foam sales to double 
again (to $5 million) as they have 
doubled every year since production 
began 

Foaming Flood. Whether or not 
foam sales go on redoubling, and thus 
carry Nopco to the new sales levels 
Wechsler expects, this latest expan- 
sion move is not such a break with 
tradition as it might seem. Plast 
foams, rigid and flexible, have a wide 
range of applications in clothing, bed- 
ding, furniture, seat paddings, crash 
panels, refrigeration and construc- 
tion. Nopco, which holds licenses 
from such patentees as du. Pont and 
Union Carbide, will purchase basic 
chemicals as its raw materials and 
produce foams precisely made to suit 
specific uses. “In fact,” smiles Wech- 
sler, “we will still be turning out 
tailored products.” 
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OIL 


TURNABOUT 


Even small-but-mighty Ohio 

Oil has had to jump the oil- 

man’s fence in its search for 
greener fields. 


THERE never was any doubt that 
James C. Donnell, president of the 
Ohio Oil Co.,* was grazing the green- 
est part of the industry's pasture. 
Year after year, even giants like Jer- 
sey Standard and Socony Mobil strug- 
gled to make money from thin-profit 
refining and cut-throat service station 
wars. Donnell, however. largely con- 
tented himself with pumping up floods 
of crude oil. After filling up Ohio Oil’s 
one lone refinery, he then sold off the 
excess to crude-deficit refiners and 
marketers at prices which, even in the 
leanest of years, brought him profit 
margins which averaged 16.8° on 
every dollar of sales. 

The Big Jump. But last month 
Donnell abruptly jumped over to the 
traditionally less-profitable side of 
the fence. For nearly $40 million 
(875,000 shares of Ohio common), 
Donnell proposed to buy the Aurora 
Gasoline Co. Aurora's surprising (for 
Donnell) attraction: the fact that it 
was an independent refiner and mar- 
keter, whose $85 million a year sales 
made it the largest such in Michigan 
and a top buyer of Ohio’s own crude 
oil. 

Donnell’s motive in making the pur- 
chase was clear. “Crude-producing,” 

*Ohio Oil Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
43. Price range (1959): high, 46',; low, 395, 
Dividend (1958): $1.60. Indicated 1959 pay- 
out: $1.60. Earnings per share (1958): $2.45 


Total assets: $400.2 million. Ticker symbol 
OHO 


OHIO FUEL REFINERY AT ROBINSON, ILL.: 


he says grimly, “just isn’t as profitable 
these days as it once was. The cost 
of developing new reserves has risen 
sharply, and that, coupled with the 
oversupply of crude, put our profit 
margins under real pressure.” 

Sign of the Times. The sight of a 
producer like Ohio Oil buying a re- 
finer like Aurora is no novelty these 
days. Even big, profitable Humble Oil 
Co. has recently been diversifying 
into petrochemicals and natural gas 
in an effort to boost lagging profit 
margins (Forses, May 1, 1959). But 
what did surprise oilmen was the news 
that Aurora could take so much of 
Ohio’s output that Donnell could vir- 
tually bow out of the crude oil busi- 
ness. 

Of all the nation’s oil producers, 
small but strategic Ohio Oil has long 
been a byword for its ability to ride 
out any storm in crude oil production. 
Normally, it produced 2% times as 
much high-profit crude as its refinery 
used. On a per share basis, its esti- 
mated reserves, some 49 barrels a 
share, rank high in the industry. 
And its U.S. oilfields, its refinery and 
its marketing outlets were firmly (and 
profitably) tied together by 3,300 
miles of pipeline. 

But these days, as Donnell admits, 
even so strongly entrenched a pro- 
ducer as Ohio Oil finds itself choking 
in a flood of oil. “Today,” notes he, 
“it’s the control of markets for your 
products which is all important, be- 
cause the competition is getting 
keener every year.” Even now, Ohio 
Oil shows the scars of this competi- 
tion. Last year its earnings dropped 
to $2.45 a share, 22.5°, below 1957's. 


In 1959's first quarter, this trend was 
reversed, with earnings rising to 78c 
a share (vs. 64c in the 1958 quarter) 


can it restore the glitter to profits? 


OHIO OIL’S DONNELL: 
markets were the key 


But over the past ten years, Don- 
nell has watched Ohio's once-glitter- 
ing profit margins drop from 20.4, 
to 11.9%,. 

A look Abroad. So even before the 
Aurora acquisition, Donnell had been 
quietly building up his stake in refin- 
ing. Last year, for example, he boosted 
the capacity of his Robinson, Illinois 
refinery from 41,500 to 50,000 barrels 
a day, or enough to take roughly half 
of Ohio’s production. He also stepped 
up his position in once-unattractive 
marketing operations, now has 2,767 
service stations in six states (to which 
the Aurora deal will add another 660 
stations). 

At the same time, and even though 
Ohio’s reserves came from extremely 
low cost fields, Donnell has been step- 
ping up his search for cheap foreign 
oil. A purely domestic company until 
just a few years ago, Ohio crews are 
now drilling in Alaska, the Canadian 
Yukon, Guatemala, Venezuela’s Gulf 
of Paria, and Donnell has staked out a 
one-third interest in 62 million acres 
in the Libyan desert. To date, Ohio 
has made what Donnell calls “signifi- 
cant” discoveries in Venezuela and 
Libya. Beyond that, however, he will 
not go. “It’s too tentative or prelim- 
inary,” he notes, “to guess at reserves 
now. But the word ‘significant’ de- 
scribes our feelings.” 

Such fields usually take three o1 
four years to produce a visible flow 
into an oilman’s profit columns. Thus 
the big question now is whether Au- 
rora can refurbish Ohio’s profit mar- 
gins before then? “Obviously,” says 
Donnell, “we expect to realize some 
increase in total profits over the last 
six months. But how much depends 
on the price of refined products in our 
marketing areas, and at the moment 
they're not at all firm.” But to Don- 
nell, they were, at the very least, an 
outlet for those floods of once golden 
crude 
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Investment funds. ..trust funds...pension plans... corporate fun 
where the CURRENT ANNUAL RATE IS 4%, and EACH ACCOUNT 
Knowledgeable investors have discovered that Lincoln is the logic ce for funds that must be both SaFE anc 
Weigh this evidence: since 1925, when Lincoln opened, the same ial management has guided the 
to its present status. Today, Lincoln has over $80,000,000 

Ask us about insuring the safety of funds greatly in excess of $10.0 


us ng our adaptable nvestm ent c pla 
enced investment staff stands ready to show you 


arry their weight’’ in earnings at Lincoln Savings, 
000 by an agency of the U.S rnment. 


ear record of uninter ted nte 


rupt 


very investment need. Write us tod 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
628 WEST SIXTH STREET « LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 


Current Annual Rate: 4% Save-by-mail from anywhere in the world 
Lincoln pays the postage both ways. Zack account 


insured to $10,000, by an agency of the U.S. Government. 
Accounts opened by the tenth of any month earn from the first 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 
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CHEMICALS 


THE RHYTHM 
OF EXPANSION 


Dow Chemical follows its 

own peculiar fiscal rhythm. 

This year it’s marking time 

on spending, speeding up on 
saving. 


As Dow Cuemicat Company's” fiscal 
year came to an end last month, Presi- 
dent Leland Doan intrigued his 80,000 
stockholders with the news that the 
most aggressive growth outfit in the 
industry had abruptly slashed ex- 
pansion spending to a bare third of 
the previous year’s level. From $185 
million in fiscal 1958, Dow's capital 
outlays will come to about $60 million 
in the latest fiscal year. Furthermore, 
said Doan, between now and next 
May 31, Dow will limit capital spend- 
ing to an even more modest $50 
million. 

Had Dow finally settled down to 
enjoy the fruits of its $500-million 
post-Korean expansion push? Not so, 
emphasized Doan. Far from calling a 
halt to its headlong expansion, Dow 
was merely passing through the shal- 
low end of a spending cycle. By 
1963 or thereabouts, said he, Dow will 
be in deep again, spending around 
$200 million a year. Dow, then, was 
merely pausing to let sales catch up 
with plant expansion. 

The Price of Growth. Dow could well 
use the pause. For every $1 gained in 
sales between 1948 and 1959, Doan 
had laid out $2 for expansion. Even by 
the standards of an industry which is 
content with $1 in sales for every $1 
in gross plant this was a high price to 
pay for expansion. Not even Dow, of 
course, could go on indefinitely at that 
rate. In last year’s recession, for ex- 
ample, Dow’s sales growth slowed 
down to just 13° year to year. But 
its plant account 18°,, and Doan’'s 
sales-to-plant ratio shrank to just 
61.3c of sales per $1 of gross plant. 
Obviously Dow had plant capacity to 
spare for its current sales volume. 

For Doan, though he felt the 
squeeze, this was no particular warn- 
ing. His spending has long been 
planned in roughly five-year cycles 
and, after fiscal 1958, spending was 
due to drop, as it did. By keeping his 
expansion moving in cycles, Doan al- 
lows time for sales to catch up with 
expansion. So far it has always done 
so (see chart). 


*Dow Chemical Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 87',. Price range (1959): high, 915, 
ow, 74'4. Dividend (1958): $1.20. Indicated 
1959 payout: $1.20. Earnings per share (1958) 
$1.78. Total assets: $875 million. Ticker svym- 

bol: DOW 
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There is, in fact, a shrewd fiscal 
logic to this expansion rhythm. Ex- 
plains Dow’s Treasurer Carl Ger- 
stacker: “Profits accumulated in pe- 
riods of low capital spending help to 
pay off debt and put us in a position 
to begin another round of expansion.” 
In fiscal 1959 Dow expects to rake ina 
cash flow of $145 million. After divi- 
dends and capital outlay, this will 
leave Moneyman Gerstacker some $50 
million to pay down part of the heavy 
$310 million in debt Dow has accu- 
mulated 

A Fiscal Philosophy. By 1963, Doan 
and Gerstacker will be spending again 
Before then, by 1961 in fact, they ex- 
pect sales to pass the $1-billion mark 
Then they will be using present plant 
at full capacity. Dow will be ready to 
start big-scale building again. 

As Doan puts it: “Corporations 
don't just make an investment, re- 
cover it with whatever profit they can 
contrive and then fold their tent. 
They .go on plowing back, moving 
forward and adjusting to changing 
conditions.” Dow’s fiscal philosophy 
hardly makes for high dividends: the 
company now pays out just $1.20 of 
current cash flow. But it has enabled 
Dow to approximately quintuple sales 
and gross plant investment, and boost 
cash flow sevenfold since World War 
II with little or no dilution of stock- 
holder's equity. It is hard to argue 
with that kind of success. 


A notably expansion-minded 

company in a capital-hungry 

industry Dow Chemical finds it 
230+ difficult to synchronize expan- 

sion and sales growth. Result: A 
220+ occasional periods of excess /7 
210+ coPacity. When that happens 

as at present, Dow slows 
200+ down expansion until 
190+ sales catch up again. 4 
180} 4 
110+ 1951 =100 4 
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BANKS 


SPRY OLD LADY 


The past decade of the Bank 

of New York's 175 years 

proves that growth in earn- 
ings can be genteel. 


Oruer banks might roll out the band- 
wagon to celebrate their 175th anni- 
versary. Not so the venerable Bank 
of New York.* Early this month there 
was, to be sure, a luncheon for the 
press—that sort of thing is expected 
nowadays. But there were no parties 
for the staff, still less for Albert Carle- 
ton Simmonds Jr., the Banks chair- 
man and chief executive. Says he 
disparagingly of the occasion: “It isn't 
as if it were a centenary.” 

Calm Dignity. One more party, more 
or less, could hardly count signifi- 
cantly for the Bank of New York. 
which is already festooned with dig- 
nity and tradition. The oldest bank in 
New York, it was founded June 9, 
1784 under the terms of a “constitu- 
tion” written by Alexander Hamilton, 
a youngster of 27 still fresh from a 
brilliant record of wartime glory. In 
1796, the Bank of New York quietly 
settled down at the corner of Wall 
and William Streets in what was to 
become the center of the banking 
capital of the world. 

It has been there ever since. At 175 
years of age, the Bank of New York 
has a name for being quiet, old and 
stable, a bank that does some cor- 
porate work and a considerable trust 
business. Three branches in mid- 
Manhattan provide retail banking fa- 
cilities for a comparatively few sub- 
stantial individuals who are used to 
detailed personal service. Stock- 
holders are also few (2,610), and they 
do not even elect the Board of Trus- 
tees: that is self-perpetuating. To re- 
inforce its reputation, headquarters 
in Wall Street are furnished with 
the dowdy comfort of a good men’s 
club. And even its impressive new 
Fifth Avenue branch retains a parlo: 
where lady customers may rest thei: 
feet after shopping or meet each othe: 
for lunch. 

Quiet Power. This is all very well 
But having bowed to good breeding 
and tradition, how well has the Bank 
of New York made use of its long 
head start? Not in sheer size, that’s 
sure. Registered as No. One in the 
New York Clearing House, its de- 
posits ($543 million at the end of 1958) 
are small alongside those of such a 


*The Bank of New York. Traded over-the- 
counter Recent price: 275 Price range 
(1959): high, 300; low, 244. Dividend (1958) 
$9.33. Indicated 1959 payout: $10. Operating 
earnings per share (1958): $17.22. otal as- 
sets million 
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BANKER SIMMONDS: 
“a certain corporate image” 


johnny-come-lately as First National 
City (incorporated 1812) with its re- 
tail business and $7.1 billion in de- 
posits. And in terms of capital funds, 
Bank of New York's $56 million 
hardly ranks with those of such big 
wholesalers as Guaranty Trust (now 
merged with J. P. Morgan & Co.) with 
$418 million at the end of 1958. 

Just the same, Bank of New York 
survives as the only bank of its kind 
left in the city. It has more than sur- 
vived: it has survived with consider- 
able distinction. For one thing, it paid 
dividends in its first year and has 
never failed to pay one every year 
since (dividends were restricted by 
law in 1837, but the bank paid double 
the next year). Even more impressive, 
in 1958 it earned 9.5% on its capital 
funds. Ten other New York banks 
averaged only 8.8°,. Moreover, since 
1948, the year Simmonds became 
president, operating earnings per 
share have risen from $6.96 to $17.22 
and dividends from $4.67 a share to 
$9.33—rates of growth that exceed 
those of both First National City and 
Chemical Corn Exchange. 

Shrewd Ways. Actually, for all its 
quaint ways, behind Bank of New 
York's genteel facade shrewd banking 
minds ate quietly at work. For ex- 
ample, the bank makes a specialty 
of small to medium-sized (but often 
rapidly growing) corporations—busi- 
nesses which are frankly flattered by 
the VIP treatment they get in discreet 
little conference rooms amid fine por- 
celain and flowers. Their business 
usually sticks as it grows. 

Another 30° of the bank’s operat- 
ing income comes from its trust de- 
partment, which prides itself on treat- 
ing people as individuals, not as sta- 
tistics. And the bank has also become 
an expert in specialized fields (e.g., 
the sale of radio and TV stations) and 
is an authority in the growing field of 
corporate leasing. The only overt 
growing the bank has done recently 
was the acquisition of the Fifth Ave- 
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nue Bank in 1948 and the sale of 
30,000 shares for $6.7 million for more 
capital in 1958. 

Deceptive Air. In keeping with the 
surface atmosphere of the bank, 
Chairman Cy Simmonds, 56. culti- 
vates an air of vagueness that might 
be deceptive. He likes to preface his 
statements with “people tell me” or 
“I've heard.” When installation costs 
of a new piece of electronic hardware 
held first-quarter operating earnings 
to the same $1.1 million netted in the 
1958 period, in spite of a rise in income 
from $5.1 to $5.3 million, he com- 
mented calmly: “They tell me it will 
cut costs a lot later on.” 

But when occasion demands, he 
can be clear and crisp. “We have no 
desire,” says he, “to be important in 
the consumer banking field. We're not 
trying to do things on a mass basis 
You can't mass produce service. This 
bank has come through seven wars 
and five major panics without assist- 
ance, a source of pleasure to all of us 
We have a certain corporate image. 
It is a very fragile thing and can be 
destroyed very easily.” 

So long as Simmonds and his self- 
perpetuating board go on increasing 
earnings and dividends, no one is 
likely to try to alter the fine tradi- 
tional facade. 


WETAL FABRICATORS 


TAXPAYER’S 
PRAYER 


{long with his great expecta- 
tions, Royal Little cherishes a 
modest hope—that Textron 
will soon be paying taxes. 


To most US. businessmen, griping 
about taxes is a grand old American 
custom. Not so with Textron® Chair- 
man Royal Little; he would like noth- 
ing better than to have to pay some. 
Ever since 1952, when Little com- 
mitted his tired & worn textile house 
to a daring program of “unrelated 
diversification,” Textron has been rid- 
ing on a cushion of piled up tax loss 
credits that at one point (1956) to- 
taled $45 million 

Little has never knocked the credits. 
They have helped make possible Tex- 
tron’s transition from a lacklustre tex- 
tile producer to a diverse enterprise 
of 17 different divisions engaged in 
every non-textile activity from 
Homelite power saws to Hall-Mack 


Textron Inc. Traded NYSE. Current price 
23',. Price range 1959) high, 247,: low 
193, Dividend (1958) $1. Indicated 1959 
pavout $1.26 Earnings per share (1958): 
$2.30. Total assets: $1876 million, Ticker 
svmbol: TXT 


bathroom accessories. So complete 
has been Textron’s turnabout, in fact, 
that metal fabricating now accounts 
for fully 60°. of its gross vs. 25° from 
textiles. While taking on 24 non- 
textile companies (and dropping six) 
since 1952, Textron has beefed up its 
sales by more than 300° (to $244.2 
million), turned a $4-million loss into 
steadily mounting pretax profits that 
last year reached $10.8 million 

Thanks to those profits, Textron has 
already used up more than half its 
1956 tax credits, still has $19.4 million 
left—enough to last a lagging com- 
pany for perhaps another five years 
But Roval Little’s turned-about Tex- 
tron, insists its boss, is no longer a 
laggard. Said Little last month: “We 
hope to be paying Federal taxes in 
1960." 

Many Happy Returns? The fact was 
that Textron had just racked up its 
best first quarter in many a_ year, 
posting profits of $1.01 a share vs. 3c 
a vear ago. At that rate, Textron 
could conceivably pile up enough 
profits in 1959 to use up the great bulk 
of its tax loss carry-overs, clean up 
the rest in 1960 

Yet if Chairman Little is serious 
about making Textron a taxpayer next 
year, it would seem that he has cut 
himself a mighty big slice of cake. As 
he readily admits, he is “far from sat- 
isfied” with the 15.3°) return that 
Textron managed on its stockholders’ 
equity last year. 

Thus, in order to join the ranks of 
griping taxpayers by 1960, Little will 
have to maintain Textron’s current 
rate of earnings, generate more than 
$20 million in pretax profits within 
the next two years. And that. a long- 
time Little goal, is something that 
Textron has not been able to do to 
date, But it is making big strides. Last 
month it plumped down $7.2 mil- 
lion for Cincinnati's auto-partsmaking 
Randall Co., its third purchase in two 
weeks and another big step toward 
the tax collector 


TEXTRON'S LITTLE: 
no longer a laggard 
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IN FREEDOM 
NG FOR PROG RESS 


IN ALASKA and Canada, three-quarters of a million acres of land are now being 
explored and developed as part of Sunray Mid-Continent’s continuing search for 
additional oil reserves. On Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula, SDX holds leases on 99,000 
acres, option on 169,000 more. These blocks were acquired back in 1955, well 
before the Swanson River discovery in the northwest part of the peninsula. This kind 
of foresight on the port of Sunray’s exploration department points up the fact 
again that Sunray's progress and America's progress go hand in hand. 


OX is the brand name of quality products manufactured by D X Sunray Oil Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
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SUNRAY 
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SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
COMPANY 


General Offices — Sunray Bldg. — Tulso, Okla. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on the Preferred Stock 
and regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the split Common 
Stock of P. Lorillard Company have been declared payable July 1, 
1959, to stockholders of record at the close of business June 3, 1959. 
Checks will be mailed. 
The dividend on the Common Stock is equivalent to $1.00 per share 
on the old Common Stock before the recent split 
G. O. DAVIES, T 
New York, May 20, 1959 Bis aed 
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AIRLINES 


SOLD AMERICAN! 


As good a salesman as it is a 
pilot, American Airlines has 
all but cleaned out its hangar 
of old piston aircraft. 


For THE big US. airlines, the jet age 
poses as many problems as it does 
pie-in-the-sky promise. First of all, 
there is the question of paying for the 
new planes. Then there is the prob- 
lem of what to do with whole fleets 
of piston aircraft. No line has solved 
the problem with greater dispatch 
than Cyrus Rowlett Smith’s continent- 


| spanning American Aijirlines,* the 


nation’s largest domestic air carrier 
and (with 12 Boeing 707s already 
flying and another 13 on order arriv- 
ing at the rate of two a month) its 
biggest jet jockey. 

Last month Airman Smith told 
stockholders meeting in American's 


| spanking new $14-million jet hangar 


at New York's International Airport 
that American has already sold some 
114 piston aircraft. With only 75 
left to sell, American had grabbed a 
big jump on its still piston-packed 
competition. 

For Sale Sign. Anticipating the tran- 
sition to jets, Smith had hired a 
director of aircraft sales for just such 
a purpose. He wasted no time con- 
tacting a onetime pilot named Fred 
Ayer, now bigtime used-plane 
dealer. In April, Ayer, who had 
taken 24 Convair 240s off American's 
hands last year, promptly bought 45 
(about $30 million worth) of its 
Douglas DC-6s. In its search for buy- 
ers, no sale was too small; tiny Los 
Angeles Air Service, for example, 
came in for one DC-6. 

As is American’s long standing cus- 
tom, the line will not say just how 
much it stands to realize from the sale 
of its used planes. But Wall Street. 
well aware of Smith's talent for 
stretching a buck (item: American 
will convert—not sell—ten DC-7Bs to 
air freighters, thus doubling its air- 
freight capacity at a cost of only $4.3 
million), remembered what Smith had 
said on the subject three years ago 
“The sales price of a used transport 
airplane usually is higher than its 
purchase price. But even if prices 
are off ... the airlines are not likely 
to suffer losses in disposing of surplus 
airplanes, since a high proportion of 
the 1955 fleet [by 1961] will have been 
written down to residual value . . .” 


*American Airlines, Inc. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 28',. Price range (1959): high, 
low, 24's. Dividend (1958): $1. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $1. Earnings per share 
(1958): $1.97. Total assets: $316.6 million 


Ticker symbol: AMR 
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| 
Solid line computed weekly ond monthly, gives equel weight te ~ + | 
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3. How intensively are we working? average weekly hours + —+— + +14 
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Plotted line is preliminary weekly 


April May June 
Production 126.0 128.0 131.0 
Employment 115.6 114.2 115.2 
Hours 96.0 96.7 98.2 
Sales 120.8 123.7 125.6 
Bank Debits 141.7 145.1 142.9 


INDEX 


July August Sept Oct. Nov. 
134.0 136.0 137.0 138.0 141.0 
115.3 115.3 116.1 115.6 116.2 

98.2 99.2 100.0 99.5 100.0 
131.2 137.8 127.4 125.8 127.2 
153.6 148.1 150.7 145.5 147.7 
126.5 127.3 126.4 


115 


i 
Dec. Jan. Feb. March April 
(Prelim.) 
142.0 143.0 145.0 147.0 149.0 
116.2 116.6 116.8 117.5 118.3 
101.0 100.0 100.3 100.8 101.0 
133.6 126.2 130.3 132.1 130.3 
151.3 158.7 159.3 157.7 159.3 


128.3 129.0 130.3 131.0 131.6 


THE MARKET O 


Wide World 


IN THE final analysis, the factors which 
influence the trend of the market as 
a whole have changed very little in 
the past month. There still is some- 
thing to worry about, if only because 
change is the very essence of our dy- 
namic society. Note the following: 

1) The market has not been as 
strong as the new high in the DJI 
suggests. Volume has dwindled, there 
is a small list of daily new highs, and 
there is an almost steady stream of 
new lows. 

2) The supply of new common stocks 
has been steadily increasing, both di- 
rectly and indirectly via convertible 
bonds. If the first-quarter momentum 
continues, this year’s common stock 
offerings will be at least 75°% greater 
than last year’s relatively low figure. 
This consideration is important in the 
sense that it means one of the factors 
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UTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


which contributed 
to last year’s 
unprecedented 
strength is being 
removed. 

3) There also 
has been a soften- 
ing on the demand 
side of the ledger. The stampede to 
own common stocks as_ protection 
against a steady decline in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is over. 
Equally important, high grade bond 
yields provide stronger competition 
for investment capital than was the 
case a few years ago. And the Admin- 
istration’s efforts to brake the boom 
via tight money policies brings to 
mind the disturbing results of such 
maneuvers in past years. 

Against the foregoing, the “pluses” 
in the stock market's balance sheet 


have not changed either, and they 
revolve around two broad considera- 
tions: a)earnings are catching up to 
the stock price level; b) the market 
has been correcting itself internally 
as it went along. 

The latter consideration most 
important, for this truly has been a 
unique stock market. In past years, the 
market moved in unison. Today, how- 
ever, it is a market within a market, 
a market of stocks rather than a stock 
market. Its chief characteristic 
been that of recurrent 
justments, ie., 


1s 


has 
rolling read- 
phases wherein over- 
exploited individual issues return to 
reality within the framework of rela- 
tively painless average-wise correc- 
tions. Illustrative of the point, the 
recent weakness in the science fiction 


stocks has given the market as a 
whole its first real test of adverse 
news. 


Equally important (for it is partly 
illustrative of the fact that the quality 
of corporate earning power is higher 
than ever before): a) industry is still 
benefiting from last year’s cost-cutting 
moves; b) the coming capital goods 
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Special Uffer 
SUMMARY of ADVICES 
ON 850 STOCKS 


N° is the time to put your investment house in order to protect and increase 
your capital in 1959. Not for many years past have there been such wide 
discrepancies in the performance of individual stocks. The surprising extent to 
which all stocks ranked in Group | (Highest) by the Value Line Survey have out- 
performed all stocks ranked in Group V_ (Lowest) during the past 18 months is 
a matter of record. (The audited results will be submitted to you for your own 
appraisal.) 


Your first step should be to check each of your stocks to see how they measure 
up for Probable Market Performance in the next 12 months (whether in Rank I 
|Highest}, 11, 111, IV, or V [Lowest|), how they rate for Value, Safety, Income, and 
\ppreciation Potentiality over a 3 to 5 year pull. The Value Line Survey provides 
objective and specific measures on each count. These Rankings are available ex- 
clusively in the Value Line Survey. 


With the latest SUMMARY before you, available only in the Value Line Survey. 
you would have at your fingertips the conclusions reached in the 1,000-page Value 
Line Survey, enabling you to check every one of your stocks against objective and 
current measurements of value, to choose the strongest and safest stocks for your 
own list. A copy of the latest Value Line SUMMARY will be sent you at no extra 
charge under the Special Introductory Offer below 


A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Under this special offer, you would receive the following valuable investment 
aids to guide you to safer and more profitable investing—all for only $5 
instead of the regular rate of $120 a year! 


1. COMPLETE SUMMARY OF ADVICES on 850 stocks to enable you 


to check all your stocks at once. 


2. INVESTMENT PROGRAM FOR LIFETIME SECURITY—a special 
Value Line study showing how to set up and manage your own 
investment program for maximum safety, income capital 
appreciation. 


%. Also AT NO EXTRA CHARGE, the 80-page current edition of Value 
Line Ratings and Reports on the Copper Mining, Non-Ferrous 
Mining & Fabricating Industries, with analyses of 61 leading stocks 
including Allegheny-Ludlum, Bethlehem Steel, Col. Fuel & Iron, 
Crucible Steel, National Steel, Republic Steel, U. 8. Steel, Am. Metal- 
Climax, Bridgeport Brass, New Jersey Zinc, Phelps Dodge, Reynolds 
Metals and 52 others, 


4. IN ADDITION, you will receive the next 4 weekly editions of the 
Value Line Survey (approx, 80 pages per edition) with RATINGS 
and REPORTS on 265 leading stocks a new Special Situation 
recommendation a Supervised Account Report _ 2 Fortnightly 
Commentaries . . . Weekly Supplements and 4 Summary-Indexes 


5. PLUS, a Special _— on BEST STOCKS TO BUY NOW, with | 


especially selected lists for specific investment purposes 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, simply send $5 together with 
your name and address to the Department indicated below. 


Name 


Address 


City ... 


State 


Send to Dept. FB-15 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc 
Value Line Survey Building, 5 FE. 44th St..N.¥.C.17 


boom may be even bigger than antici- 
pated; c) the consumer is in a liberal 
spending mood. Net result ig that cor- 
porate earnings estimates are con- 
stantly being revised ‘upwards. This 
will be a record year for profits, and 
dividend policies undoubtedly will be 
further liberalized. 

We are today living in a more afflu- 
ent society than ever before. There 
not only is new stability to consumer 
income, but average family income is 
higher than ever before. There are 
more people with a desire to spend, 
and more people with the ability to 
spend. 

The background has given birth to a 
host of leisure time businesses, and it 
also spells new growth in the mass 
market. Retailing is an obvious bene- 
ficiary of the pattern, which brings to 
mind well-managed May Department 
Stores, around 46, paying $2.20. With 
the major costs of opening new stores 
now past history, 1959 earnings should 
better last year’s $2.95 per share. An 
expansion program has given the 
chain more stores in areas of great 
population growth such as the West 
Coast, the Southeast, the Mountain 
states. Wall Street is probably over- 
looking the fact that the department 
store industry has largely completed 
its readjustment to the changing pat- 
tern of retailing via suburban stores. 

There is new leisure time for the 
masses, too, which means that Amer- 
ica is traveling more than ever be- 
fore. And the new mode of trans- 
portation is, of course, the airlines. 
In turn, this brings to mind Northwest 
Airlines, a stock which has declined 
sharply from its early 1959 high for 
a variety of reasons. One is the fac- 
tor of self-correction noted previ- 
ously; Northwest rose 50° earlier 
in the year. The other probably is 
misinterpretation of a report that the 
CAB might award a competing route 
to BOAC from Hong Kong to Tokyo, 
which is one of Northwest's important 
foreign routes. Airline experts ob- 
serve that if BOAC is awarded the 
new route schedule Pan American will 
be more directly affected, and to a 
greater extent, than Northwest. 

Thus, the recent weakness affords 
an opportunity to buy a very interest- 
ing well-managed airline whose earn- 
ings this year might reach $4.50 to 
$5.00 per share, excluding capital 
gains. Furthermore, the small com- 
mon dividend might be increased later 
in the year. 

Speculative emphasis is more likely 
to be in the capital goods stocks than 
elsewhere. The reason is that the out- 
look for such companies is synony- 
mous with the factors which would 
make for continuance of our overall 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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SUCH OPPORTUNITIES COME 


ONLY ONCE IN A LIFE-TIME 


My fortune-building formula is for in- 
vestors with small funds rapidly to acquire 
financial independence. I have done re- 
search to that end for nearly fifty years. 
More than five thousand investors can 
testify to the fortune-building success of 
my -discoveries. The formula is very sim- 
ple. We find you the basic potentials of 
growth in low price stocks. Holding these 
basic growth values has quickly doubled 
the funds of clients time and again. Our 
current recommendations are selling at 
about ten percent of their potential values. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building formula. 
That is why over five thousand investors 
are reading our weekly “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found that 
discovering fundamental growth values is 
the basic factor in fortune-building. No 
wonder so many investors are anxious to 
keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly analytical 
guidance bulletins which are now being 
read by thousands of investors each week. 


for investors, wrote “ 
“the most 


Safety Rules" 


H. ROYSTONE 


Ww. 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 


America Tomorrow called 
far-seeing economic 
future,"’ sent free to his clients with his “27 
for Investors and Traders 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a special situation at four that 
went to twenty-four. Not months 
ago we advised our subscribers to buy 
another discovery below four dollars that 
quickly went near twenty and now looks 
much higher. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending to dou- 
ble current cheap prices many times 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty percent fund gain each 
year. Instead, too many investors see their 
cash values shrink 

Not so long ago when one of our dis- 
coveries was selling near three dollars we 
said, “a few hundred shares bought now 
should pay for the future education of 
children, soon pay off the mortgage or 
provide security for old age.” It went up 
immediately and advanced about one 
thousand percent on the American Stock 
Exchange and promises much greater 
growth. Now, we are about to recommend 
other low price growth situations that also 


poor se le« 


many 


guide for the 


To buy low-price long-term growth situ- 
ations before the public recognizes their 
yotential values largely eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Sens thanks to the discovery made while evaluating fundamental 
psychological factors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
Formula, we follow the rules that make for growth. Currently we 
anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity growth stocks. 
We are exploring the field to uncover the issues that show the 
greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Ignoring the rules for fortune-building, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Unfortunately, investors and traders 
are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect clients 
against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy that are independent of adverse 
conditions. This makes all the difference between failure and 
fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth 


CAPITAL GAINS—NOT DIVIDENDS—BUILD FORTUNES 


investor, 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following distribution activity. He knows next to nothing of the 
research needed in selecting growth values. He does not know 
how few are impulsed by the special advantages we look for in 
our discoveries. 


promise such unusual capital gains 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising investment opportunities in the 
light of future political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your investment problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contect Service to re 
place our newspaper comments The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
the next seven weeks of the current critical period 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and fortune-building. When 
you send twenty-five dollars ask for the names of our low-price 
growth discoveries that we expect to more than double during 
the next few weeks: And also request “America Tomorrow” and 

famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Now 
is the time to switch stocks too high into growth stocks too low. 
Annual subscribers mav send a list of their stocks for the personal 
comments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 7, Long Island, 
N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25 


prese nf, 


covering 


success in 


those 


Fores. 
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Several years ago, we suggested to 
one of our customers that he buy 100 
shares of a certain stock selling for 
45\% a share. 


He agreed with our reasoning on 
the stock, but for some reason de- 
cided that he’d wait until he could 
buy it for $45—saving 12!/, cents a 
share. 


Three years later he was still wait- 
ing. Meanwhile he had lost out on 
some $650 in dividends and something 
like $5,000 in capital appreciation. 


An isolated case? 


We would like to think so. 


But the fact is that we get about 
10,000 orders a day that can’t be filled. 
Orders to sell at prices much higher 
than those prevailing. Orders to buy 
at bargain basement levels. 


Not that we don’t believe in the 
proper use of limit orders. We do. In 
fact, where circumstances warrant, 
we'll recommend them. 


But when a man is investing for the 
long pull, when he reaches a sound 
decision to buy or sell based on all 
the current facts—including price— 
there’s not much point in postponing 
a sensible course of action to try to. 
save a few extra pennies a share. 


In such circumstance, we think the 
right answer is a “market order” to 
buy his stock at the best price avail- 
able now! And the same logic applies 
to selling stock. 


We wonder how many investors over 
the years have lost how much by not 
placing a lot more of their orders “at 
the market.” 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATEDO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


Sad 


Three for the Money 


In spite of the fact that many finan- 
cial services and investment people 
have been “preaching” caution during 
the last few months, it is interesting 
to note that 33 leading life insurance 
companies have made substantial pur- 
chases of stocks during this period. 
The table placed below will show 
readers how these investments have 
increased. 

Railroad earnings are continuing to 
improve. Indeed, the estimated net in- 
come of 113 Class I railroads has in- 
creased to approximately $100 mil- 
lion during the first quarter in 1959, 
nearly three times the $34 million for 
the same period a year ago. Greater 
control over operating expenses was 
the chief factor responsible for this 
fine showing. In addition, carloadings 
are improving so much that improve- 
ment in 1959 earnings should be in 
store for leading railroad companies. 
It it also interesting to note that “the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
proposed a wide range of remedies 
aimed at reducing deficits sustained 
by the railroads in the passenger- 
carrying operations, and the ICC’s rec- 
ommendations included reductions in 
passenger service, tax relief for rail- 
roads, state or local subsidies for 
trains considered essential and _ rail 
drives for more passenger business.” 

In this connection, I wish to call 
attention to Atchison and Seaboard, 
both of which are strong companies 
and look attractive at this time. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, rec- 
ommended here last September at 
around 20, was organized in 1895. 
It is a top-notch railroad company 
and is very well regarded; some 203 
institutions have owned its shares. 
In the March quarter of this year, 
Massachusetts Investors Trust pur- 
chased 45,000 shares, which brought 
that Fund's total holdings to 760,000 
shares. 

The company’s main line runs from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. An additional line extends 
southward to Galveston, Texas. Oper- 


Stocks 5/15/59 
Railroad Securities 
Public Utilities $6,552,360 
Industrials 3,241,572 
Miscellaneous 23,290 

TOTAL $9,817,222 


INSURANCE STOCK PURCHASES 


Week ended 20 Weeks, 


Week ended 20 Weeks, 
1959 5/16/58 1958 
$ 1,804,447 — $ 329,316 
31,421,695 $ 445,214 24,212,105 
51,728,761 923,680 17,655,669 
6,999,362 73,396 9,468,398 
$91,954,265 $1,442,290 $51,665,488 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


ations cover over 
13,000 miles of 
track, and_ the 
road serves virtu- 
ally all of the 
Southwest. Over 
10% of profits 
come from other 
income, such as oil, land, lumber, 
coal mining and other interests. Im- 
portant freight items include petro- 
leum products, citrus fruit, wheat, 
lumber, chemicals, autos and parts. 
Volume declined last year to $595.3 
million from $610.7 million in 1957. 
However, a strong recovery is indi- 
cated this year, with total revenues 
being estimated at around $625 mil- 
lion. Earnings for the first quarter of 
1959 were indicative of recovery, as 
they increased to 45c a share from. 
24c a share a year ago. Earnings for 
the full year should be somewhere 
between $2.75 and $3 a share, so that 
the current $1.20 annual dividend 
would appear secure. I continue to 
believe that the year-end extra, which 
has been a custom for some years, 
could be increased to 40c-50c this 
year. The stock, now 28, has held a 
narrow range of 27-31 for 21 weeks, 
and I am of the opinion that before 
too long, it will move out of this area 
on the upside. Current yield, based 
on last year’s dividend, 5°. 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad is also 
one of the better grade rail issues, 
and as in the case of the Santa Fe, is 
well thought of by institutional in- 
vestors. I might add that Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust also has 
recently added to its holdings of Sea- 
board to the tune of 6,000 shares, 
thereby increasing its total holdings 
to 150,000. The company operates 
over 4,000 miles of track through the 
southeastern part of the U.S., extend- 
ing from Richmond and Norfolk, Va., 
through the Carolinas and Georgia, 
to Miami, Fla., with branch lines to 
Tallahassee, Montgomery, and Birm- 
ingham. 


Florida business, both passenge! 
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New FREE Report 
Shows Outstanding 
Recommendatiens of 
All Leading Services 


Just published and yours free! ... A com- 
plete digest of the leading investment serv- 
ices——all the timely information they provide, 
the special situations, the important rec- 
ommendations they come up with. It's new, 
different, gives you a scholarly report on 
how 60 services appraise both stocks and the 
stock market. It is called Investors Intelll- 
gence. The latest ll-page issue is youre 
FREE on request! 


You Get All This 


The new issue of Investors Intelligence gives 
you valuable guidance and specific infor- 
mation like: 


@ The 5 outstanding stocks selected from 
recommendations of all services .. . 


@ Master list of 47 ‘‘best buys.”’ These are 
kept under regular supervision .. . 


@ 138 ‘“‘most mentioned’’ stocks with cur- 
rent ratings and advice... 


@ 3 top ‘‘special situations’’ .. . 


@ 6 speculative stocks for large capital gain 
potentialities ... 


&* PLUS extra coverage on bonds. pre- 
ferred stocks, mutual funds, market 
outlook and much more. 

For your FREE copy of the latest issue of 

this unique new service, send your name 

ind address to: 


Investors Intelligence, Dept. FB-1 
Sears Bldg., New York 58. 


DID YOU GET THESE BIG 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


all taken since January Ist? 


WHEAT 98% 
WOOL 31% 
COTTON 92% and 56% 
SOYBEANS 39% and 97% 
SOYBEAN MEAL 98% and 55% 
MEAL SPREADS 147% 


Toke advontage of the low margins and tox 
saving op ities in these fost swinging 
morkets. Our new, sofer approach to com- 
modity profits helps even small investors to 
build capital and income quickly. Send for 
recent trading bulletins. 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Breedwey, New York 7, BArciey 7-6484 


Bear Market! 
When the market falls, many common 
stock warrants go down to very low prices 
and afford the greatest potential apprecia 
tion on a rebound. Example: in one market 
cycle, a $500 investment in Tri-Continental 
warrants appreciated to $85,000. You should 
read the SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMm- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS by Sidney Fried, 
for the full story of warrants accompanied 
by a list of 110 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy send $2 
to R. H. M. Associctes, Dept. F-139. 220 
Fifth Ave.. New York 1, N. Y. 
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and industrial, is quite important and 
is growing. Management, since 1946, 
has invested about $300 million in 
improvements, resulting in a drop in 
the company’s employment to the 
lowest level in years. At present, dis- 
cussions are under way with the At- 
lantic Coast Line to determine the 
possibilities of a consolidation of the 
two companies, the outcome of which 
is expected sometime during the next 
three months. I am hopeful the studies 
will indicated a favorable “marriage,” 
as I believe a merger of the two prop- 
erties would result in an excellent 
company in a fast-growing area. 

Seaboard gross revenues and earn- 
ings this year should recover to $165 
million and $4 a share. The stock, now 
39, has held in a range of 34-40 for 
34 weeks and is now giving an indica- 
tion of “breaking out” of this area. I 
believe in due time it will reach 48- 
50, and that there is an excellent 
chance that the present $2 annual divi- 
dend will be increased, perhaps to its 
former rate of $2.50. Current return, 
5%. 

The Stouffer Corp. (traded over- 
the-counter), a newcomer to this col- 
umn, looks like a very attractive 
investment, particularly; for those 
readers interested in capital gains over 
the long term. The company operates 
a chain of 24 restaurants (specializing 
in good food served in an attractive 
atmosphere in New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Detroit) and is perhaps the 
fastest growing in its field. 

Incorporated in 1929, the company 
has enjoyed a rapid rate of growth, 
especially during the later years. Its 
sales since 1949 alone have increased 
from $15.9 million to over $34 million 
for the fiscal year ended July 31, 1958. 
Sales for the year to end July 31 
could approach $40 million. Earnings 
last year amounted to $1.20 a share 
and could exceed that amount this 
year by 20%. Indeed, for the nine 
months ended April 30, the company 
has reported an increase in sales of 
20% and a 16° increase in earnings 
vs. the same period a year ago. 

Management is very expansion- 
minded and, during recent years, 
has opened several very attractive 
restaurants. Two have recently been 
opened in the Philadelphia area, and 
a third is scheduled for a July open- 
ing in Pittsburgh. In addition, I under- 
stand that during the next year or 
two there is a possibility of the com- 
pany operating on the West Coast. 

Management is also doing a splen- 
did job in its two other divisions, 
Frozen Cooked Foods and Food Man- 
agement Service. The former sells 
Stouffer brand frozen foods, such as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 


27 HOTTEST 
INVESTMENT DEALS 
IN REAL ESTATE TODAY 


Instead of wasting time waiting for the 
occasional “big” deal backed by a bi 
bankroll, here’s how to make substantia 
real estate profits on small cash outlays 
or by using other people’s money entire- 
ly. How you can do it is vividly ex- 
lained by real estate authority, William 
. Casey, in his new book “Real Estate 
Investments and How to Make Them.” 


Worth a barrel of money to investors is 
just one plan that converts a 3% cash 
equity into a 100% income producing 
property. Also how to arrange mortgage 
financing on small industrial plants pay- 
ing 10% to 15% bonuses, 6% interest, 
with a five-to-eight-year payout. How to 
set up a deal guaranteeing 7% net with 
as little as 10% of your own money. How 
to arrange motel deals returning 20% 
net profit after taxes—a 12-step plan. 
How to swing apartment house deals 
with front money alone. How to make the 
most of leverage, use investment trusts, 
step-up leases ... and many other deals 
that let you pyramid profits from real 
estate opportunities needing little or no 
cash 

Many other low-cash, high-profit in- 
vestments that banks and other indi- 
vidual investors will gladly finance. Ex- 
amples of actual transactions show step 
by step how each method works. 


The book is available for 10-days’ free 
examination. Costs $12.50 if you keep it, 
a bargain at three times the price. Write 
Institute for Business Planning, Dept. 
RE-113, 2 West 13 St.. New York ll, 
N. Y., for your free trial copy. 


ELIMINATE 
CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


RECEIVE TAX-FREE 
INCOME FOR LIFE 


Pomona College announces a new invest- 
ment plan which can provide you tax- 
exempt income for life as well as other 
substantial tax savings. By exchanging 
securities at market value for a tax- 
exempt life income contract, you will... 
eliminate all tax on capital gain. 
take 30% contribution credit. 

reduce your income tax this year. 
obtain tax free income for life. 

receive interest for life on these 

tax Savings. 

have more net spendable income. 
lessen estate and inheritance taxes. 


establish a permanent memorial in 
your name. Your investment is 
always retained by the college. 


Write today for free book “Tax- 
Exempt Income for Life from 
Pomona College” 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Assets $24,475,000 + Founded 1887 
203F, Sumner Hall, Claremont, Calif. 
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BUILDING INDUSTRY 
PROSPECTS HELD FAVORABLE; 
SIX STOCKS RECOMMENDED 


The favorable ap- 
praisal of our June 
Monthly Letter 
suggests that en- 
actment of a hous- 
ing bill this year 
could give the al- 
ready vigorous 
_ building industry 
an important boost. 
Goodbody & Co. describes in this new 
Letter the industry's prospects for the sec- 
ond half of 1959 and beyond, stating their 
belief that a Federal housing bill should 
prolong the high levels of building activ- 
ity attained during the first six months. 


WHAT'S AHEAD IN HOUSING? 


To keep investors informed about the 
kinetic situation in the building industry 
at mid-year, our new Monthly Letter dis- 
cusses the increased willingness of people 
to spend money for housing, the rela- 
tively high ratio of dilapidated units in 
housing now available, and an increase 
of productivity in building construction. 


SIX STOCKS TO BUY 


Our analysts recommend six stocks as 
vehicles for participation in the industry. 
The individual investment qualities of 
each stock are described, and the reasons 
are given for the selection of these stocks 
by our analysts. 


OTHER STOCKS RECOMMENDED 
Also included in the Goodbody Monthly 
Letter for June is a market review and 
classified list of over 200 stocks and 
bonds, giving price, yield, dividends, and 
earnings. These selected issues are kept 
under continuous review, those 
which our analysts regard as currently 
attractive are indicated. For your copy, 
mail the coupon below. 


Available to Investors 


GOODBODY&Cco. 
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MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 

115 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Reader Reactions and Trader Behavior 


© BE most effective, investment ad- 
vice should be highly personalized. 
A good investment counselor studies 


| his clients as much as he studies their 


securities. The very issue which should 
be sold in one investor's account often 
should be bought in another. The 
complex difficulties of dispensing mass 
investment advice, therefore, are ob- 
vious. 

Sometimes the reader makes it un- 
necessarily complicated. The more 


| credulous think you know more than 


you do, or you would not be writing 
a column. He assumes that you know 
that a stock is going up immediately, 
else you would not suggest buying it; 
whereas actually you are simply ex- 
pressing an educated opinion which 
may or may not be “right” from a 
near-term point of view. 

Sometimes, believe it or not, a 
reader thinks that a mere mention of 
a stock is a suggestion to buy it—even 
if the mention is critical. Worst of 
all, especially among readers not too 
well versed in investment lore, there 
frequently is an inclination to accept 
only the low-priced speculative sug- 
gestions when they really should buy 
only quality higher-priced equities. 
There is the reader who thinks your 
opinions never change, whereas _ if 
your opinions did not change from 
time to time you would not be worth 
your salt. 

Then there is the reader who picks 


by L. O. HOOPER 


one of your “tur- 
keys” (and we all 
have them) and 
judges on 
one bad recom- 
mendation against 
a score that he 
ignored which 
were good. Parenthetically, I would 
say that after two score years of writ- 
ing columns like this, I find most 
people forget your “mistakes” and re- 
nember your “ten strikes.” Other- 
wise I would have had to quit years 
ago. 

Right now, the stock market colum- 
nist is writing to a “spoiled” public. 
For years it has béen just too easy 
“to look good” in the eyes of your 
readers. The market has been “with 
you,” and the percentage of major 
errors has been abnormally low. 
Hence, folks have too much confi- 
dence in you and expect you to be 
just about 100% accurate. 

Actually, the popular financial 
writer right now is contending with 
too much cupidity on one side and too 
few bargains on the other. He should 
not be expected to be “as good” now, 
and over the intermediate term, as he 
has been in the past. This statement 
is not becoming modesty; it is just 
plain fact. 

In recent weeks, as the electronics 
and science issues have lost some of 
their glamour, speculative ardor has 
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cooled perceptibly. There has been a 
trend toward “better” stocks, and the 
success quotient of the run-of-mine 
tipsters has declined. Trader reac- 
tions to this are interesting. The tend- 
ency is to regard any purchase 
which does not show a profit next 
day, or in a week or so, as a mis- 
take. That is not necessarily true. 
There have been just about as many 
stocks going down as going up for the 
past two months; and in new pur- 
chases the odds are less than 50-50 
that you have accrued an immediate 
profit—regardless of the merit of the 
thing you bought. The “Dow” re- 
cently has been behaving better than 
the market, just as the market most 
of last winter behaved better than the 
Dow. 

There have been altogether too 
many traders in the stock market in 
recent months who have been basing 
their commitments on tips from ques- 
tionable sources, hoping to be camp- 
followers of a trend. They have not 
been studying values the way traders 
studied values earlier in the rise. 

Many of those who have been 
“studying values” have acquired a 
naive habit of thinking that one is 
able to project earnings and business 
trends two, five, or even ten years in 
advance. Perhaps this can be done in 
some companies like International 
Business Machines, but the percent- 
age of accuracy in trying to do it 
with thousands of small electronics 
and science companies is bound to be 
infinitesimally low. All this is a case 


of imagination and cupidity getting 


out of hand. 


| 
In spite of the fact that some of the | 


mutual funds have begun to accumu- 
late cash instead of investing it im- 
mediately, it is my personal opinion 
that we are going to have a rising 
stock market this summer and that 
the “good” stocks are likely to lead 
the rise rather than the shares of 
companies on the periphery of great- 
ness. I think the Dow easily could 
get over 700 by the end of August, 
perhaps as high as 750. The business, 


earnings and dividend environment is | 


favorable to such a rise. 

Philips Lamp, suggested at 53% as 
recently as December 15, now is 
around 90. The stock still looks 
cheaper than General Electric or 
Westinghouse Electric. Philips at 90 
should earn around $6 a share this 
year; General Electric at 81 probably 
won't earn much over $3; and West- 
inghouse Electric at 97 (which was 
suggested here at 67 on October 15) 
probably will earn less, rather than 
more, than $5. In my opinion Philips 
Lamp will continue to grow faster 
than either General Electric or West- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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Another Low-Priced 


ELECTRONICS STOCK 


to rise like 


TEXAS INSTRUMENTS? 


(17 to 130 in 27 months time) 


And will most investors pass this opportunity by also, 
because it sounds “‘too good to be true’’? 


NCE in a long while a stock 

comes along that has almost 
equal appeal to both short-term 
and long-term investors. Texas 
Instruments has been one of 
these. You could have bought it at 
$17 a share in March, 1957, and 
taken a short-term gain of 90% 
in 97 days or, if you had patience, 
a $6700 profit on a $1000 invest- 
ment in 27 months. 


General Instrument has pro- 
vided a similar example. A $500 
investment at 97s last September 
could have doubled in 75 days or 
grown to $1920 for an investor 
who waited 7 months. 


How to Look for Low-Priced 
Stocks That Seem Ready to Rise 


Most of us have seen stocks that 
take an erratic, short upward spurt 
and then fall back to lower prices 
that leave many investors “holding 
the bag.” What are the features you 
should look for to find stocks that 
can “digest” a rapid rise—and then 
keep advancing? 


First, you will want to know that 
the stock you're considering is fun- 
damentally sound. Next, it should 
be a stock that is undervalued, yet 
has strong growth characteristics. 
If it meets these requirements, you 
will want to determine whether its 
“chart action” is telling you that it 
is ready to rise so you won't be wait- 
ing months or years for it to begin. 


These are some of the tests the 
65-member Spear & Staff team has 
applied in searching for a new low- 
priced electronics stock like Texas 
Instruments and General Instru- 
ment. But first a word of caution 
because we're not recommending 
this stock foo every uvestor. 


Here’s What We'd Like You to Do 


We'd like you to accept our Special 
Report on this low-priced electronics 
stock with a trial subscription to 
our investment service. This will 
give you a chance to look over the 
facts we've unearthed so you. can 
decide whether you can afford to 
take the risk required to search for 


larger, more speculative profits. In 
addition to this new Report we'll 
send you Progress Reports on Texas 
Instruments and General Instru- 
ment so you can compare these two 
stocks with this recommendation. 


SPECIAL LOW-PRICED 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


With the 3 Bonus Reports described 
abeve you will receive, for the reduced 
rate of only $5, a full 5-week trial sub- 
scription to the complete Spear Market 
and Group Trend Letter including 1) 
a weekly Major and Intermediate 
Trend Report; 2) Group Trends and 
Forecasts to help you keep abreast of 
developments taking place in 52 indus- 
try groups, 3) Advance Notice of Ap- 
proaching Investment Opportunities 
so you can have your portfolio in shape 
to act on them at the right times; 4) 
Selected Growth Stock Recommenda- 
tions to alert you to new profit oppor- 
tunities; 5) Unhedged Buy and Sell 
Advice to help you move toward your 
investment goals; 6) Follow-up Reports 
on previously recommended stocks so 
you know what's happening to them 
regularly; and 7) Four Separate Super- 
vised Lists with differing degrees of 
risk in each to help you plan your in- 
vestment program wisely. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE THE BONUS PACK. 
AGE OF 3 REPORTS INCLUDING “A LOW 
PRICED ELECTRONICS STOCK TO BUY 
NOW” PLUS ALL THE FEATURES OF THE 
SPEAR MARKET LETTER DESCRIBED 
ABOVE FOR ONLY $5. MAIL THE AT- 
TACHED COUPON TODAY. 


SPEAR & STAFF wc. 
BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 


Yes, send me yeur Bonus Package of 3 
Reports and enter my 5-week trial sub 
scription to the Srear MarKer Lerrer 
for just $5. 


[) $5 enclosed 
Check here if you prefer a 3-months’ 
trial at special rate of $15. (Regular 
rate $20.) $P5-179 


Please bill me 
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Profits in 


WHEAT 


If you are interested in an attractive 
near-term profit opportunity, we suggest 
that you look into the current wheat 
situation. 

A near-term decline which could give 
you a profit of ot toast $250 to $500 on 
a $500 in s probable. 
Following this price decline « long-term 
purchase should result in an even larger 
profit on your investment. 

For a full explanation of how you can 
profit from these price moves, send 
today for our latest wheat situation 
appraisal. 

In addition to this situation appraisal 
you will receive a two-week compli- 
mentary subscription to our commodity 
service—which is in its twentieth year 
and probably read by more traders each 
week than any other commodity advi- 
sory service. 


See ee eee eee eee ee eee eee 
THE KELTNER STATISTICAL SERVICE 
1004 Baitimore Avenue, Dept. F-7 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Enclosed is $1 for your latest situation appraisal 
on wheat. | understand this appraisal will be air- 
mailed to me by return mail—oalseo, that your regu- 
lar market letter for the next two weeks will be 
sent to me when issued. 


Nome 
Address 
City and State 


STANDARD & POOR'S UNIQUE 


MID-YEAR FORECAST 


HOW TO INCREASE AND PROTECT YOUR 
CAPITAL IN THIS UNPRECEDENTED 
STOCK MARKET. 

Will feature these exclusive new Buy” lists: 


6 Safe Income Stocks That Can Outrun 
Inflation . .. 9 Reasonably-Priced Stocks 
For Capital Gain . . . 12 Good Growth Stocks 
For Long-Pull Profits ... 30 Income Stocks 
With Above-Average Yields . . . 51 Stocks 
in Line For Higher Dividends . . . 41 Can- 
didates For Stock Splits In The Months 
Ahead . . . 37 Of the Best Low- Priced Stocks 
EXTRA! New Switch list of 44 Stocks that 
Should be SOLD Now! 


Simp! 1 with aA, our name 

POREC AST New seeders only, sub- 
scribers covered. 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
World's Largest Statistical and Investment 
Advisory Organization, Natablished 1460 
Hudson Street, New York 14,8. ¥. A333-172 


Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-64. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street ¢ New York 5, N. Y. 
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Prosperity 


Prosperity has been restored. All 
significant economic indices are at 
new highs, and even unemployment, 
which had been of concern to some 
impatient politicians and _ labor 
economists, is melting away as 
rapidly as was to be expected. It is 
only natural that the stock market, 
reflecting this favorable state of the 
economy, is also surpassing one record 
after the other. 

Fortunately, prosperity is not con- 
fined to this country. It is fully shared 
by Western Europe where business 
and the stock markets are booming 
just as in the U.S. And if our yard- 
sticks were applicable to the leading 
Communist countries, Russia and 
China, they, too, would have to be in- 
cluded among the nations now enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented volume of 
production and, in their own way, 
“prosperity.” 

In theory, there is no reason why 
full employment and optimum use of 
a nation’s productive facilities should 
not be feasible on a permanent basis. 
In practice, however, especially in 
countries with an essentially free 
economy, it is doubtful whether this 
desirable goal can ever be accom- 
plished. Free people have a tendency 
to go overboard, to become over- 
optimistic when times are good. They 
will overexpand and overproduce; 
they will build up excessive in- 
ventories and they will borrow too 
much; workers will demand and ob- 
tain wage boosts that go just a bit 
beyond the increase in labor pro- 
ductivity; and people will invest 
unwisely. There are no _ effective 
restraints, except those of a purely 
monetary nature which are of limited 
usefulness. Presumably it is not pos- 
sible, and perhaps not even desirable, 
to “regulate” the economic life of a 
country; as far as we are concerned, 
there is little doubt that we prefer 
our freedom, even with all of its 
shortcomings, to an all-encompassing 
government by commissars. 

It is hard to say whether, and to 
what extent, the American prosperity 


| of 1959 is already growing the seeds 


of its own destruction. We know that 
a marked shift, from the liquidation 
of inventories last year to accumula- 
tion of inventories now, has accounted 
for an important part of the increase 
in our gross national product; so far 
inventories do not seem excessive, 
however. The rise in interest rates, 


of course, is a symptom of prosperity. 
But it is also the unhappy result of in- 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


- 


flation psychology 
with the lender 
demanding more 
adequate compen- 
sation for the use 
of his money as an 

offset to the de- f 
preciation of the 

currency. 

Regrettable, too, is the understand- 
able, though shortsighted, desire of 
both business and labor to “exploit” 
prosperity rather than try to make it 
last. Business wants maximal profits, 
especially when an eye is cocked on 
the stock market. Labor, being fully 
aware of the trend of corporate profits, 
wants more than its fair share result- 
ing from rising efficiency. No one 
thinks in terms of the _ over-all 
economy which would be strength- 
ened by lowering prices, thus 1) 
lessening the danger of inflation; 2) 
increasing “real” wages; 3) maintain- 
ing our position in the world market; 
4) increasing production and employ- 
ment. West German economists refer 
to this policy as Mengen Konjunktur 
(prosperity based on larger volume 
at lower prices) which was practiced 
here in Henry Ford's day but seems 
to have been forgotten. 

In many respects our stock market 
is dangerously high. Because of the 
concentrated demand, largely by in- 
stitutional investors, for certain types 
of investment-grade_ stocks, their 
prices have been pushed to levels 
which can only be justified by the 
hopeful expectation of uninterrupted 
growth. The market is also vulnerable 
at the other end, due to the exag- 
gerated enthusiasm for comparatively 
small, unseasoned and untested com- 
panies whose principal attraction lies 
in their potential rather than their 
accomplishments. A lot of money will 
be lost in many of these stocks. 

However, there is a large number of 
sound and solid companies whose 
stocks are still selling at perfectly 
reasonable prices. Sooner or later, dis- 
criminating investors in their search 
for “values” will be drawn towards 
this group of comparatively neglected 
and relatively undervalued stocks. 

For years and years Wall Street 
analysts have used a basic “price/ 
earnings ratio” of ten times, with ap- 
propriate bonuses for above average 
growth, and corresponding demerits 
for lack of quality. Now, with the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock average 
selling at somewhere around 17 times 
estimated 1959 earnings, the old ten- 
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Bigger Futures Profits 
Based on Closer Timing 
THE 


COMMODEX 
SYSTEM 


For Automatic Trading 


in Commodity Futures 
to be published about July Ist 


COMMODEX reduces the three most important 
technical market factors to ao pair of simple 
index numbers. Four easy rules help you pick 
the trend follow moves for major 
profits . . . ploce stops for capital protec- 
tion. You can calculate these index numbers 
yourself or obtain them in a daily service 
at nominal cost 


THE COMMODEX SYSTEM is also ao com- 
prehensive guide to speculation in com- 
modity futures. It includes fundamental 
analysis, charting, risk factors, spreads, and 
how to develop o balanced portfolio. If you 
hove a position in commodities or want to 
build capital and income in these fast mov- 
ing markets, send for full details about 


THE COMMODEX SYSTEM 


Published by 
COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 
90 West Broadway, New York 7 

BArclay 7-6730 


New book FE 
explains why 
the area we 
serve offers 
so much 
opportunity 
to industry. 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 
Salt Lake City 10, Utoh 


LIGHT 


Serving in 
Uteh-ideho 
Colorado-Wyoming 


We factuolly measure the effect of 
POWER: SELLING PRESSURE 
in the Stock Market! 
Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month's 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. | 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 
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times ratio seems as obsolete as a 5 
cent cigar. 

But this is not entirely true, and a 
diligent investor will find scores of 
solid investment stocks selling at fair 
prices. Take Deere & Co. (62), one 
of the great names in American in- 
dustry. Being branded as a maker of 
“farm machinery,” it is avoided by in- 
vestors who don’t see much of a 
future in this field. But does it really 
make sense to buy Caterpillar Tractor 
at about 18 times estimated 1959 earn- 
times book value in 
preference over Deere, selling at less 
than nine times earnings and only 
about 1.3 times book value? The 
record does not prove that Deere 
tractors have been hurt more by ad- 
versity than Caterpillar’s, yet, people 
pay a big premium for the maker of 
“earth moving machinery” and ignore 
the relatively better value in the 
maker of “plows.” 

Last year (Forses, July 1, 1958), I 
mentioned Progress Manufacturing, a 
company in which I have a personal 
interest as a director. Progress is the 
largest maker of residential lighting 
fixtures and related products for the 
home, and it is benefiting materially 
from the boom in residential construc- 
tion and home _ renovation 
doubled from 1949 to 1954, and will 
do so again from 1954 to 1959, a per- 
formance that qualifies it as a 
“growth” company. Although the 
price of the stock advanced 50°, since 
last July, from 14 to 21 (it has since 
reacted to 18), it is selling at barely 
ten times probable 1959 earnings of 
$1.80 to $2 a share, largely because 
Progress spurns the “glamour” of 
electronics for which investors are 
willing to pay fantastic premiums. 
Actually, Progress has entered this 
magic field of electronics through its 
home intercoms and automatic light 
controls and will expand its interests 
in this direction further via home “fire 
guard” systems to be _ introduced 
shortly. 

So much has been heard about the 
plight of the railroads that investors 
are shunning this industry despite 
high yields, good earnings and solid 
values. The resiliency of the rails is 
remarkable, and the leverage factor 
adds speculative spice. The Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific as well as the Norfolk & 
Western are all headed for record 
earnings. Several others would also 
be in this group except for lower 
amortization tax credits. Few of the 
quality rails are selling at more than 
ten to 12 times earnings, and dividend 
yields are most generous by present 
day standards. I believe that the rails 
will receive more attention as this bull 
market progresses. 


Sales | 


For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron's National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight .. . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ... the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 

rofitable investment opportunities . . . the 

nowledge of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron's. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron's and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron's, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-615 


A time-tested cumulative participating 
preferred stock ® Dividends increase 
every year since 1946 ® An essential 
business, steadily growing in size and 
earnings 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO, 


Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Erch 
Boston & Pitts. Stock Exch. (Assoe.) 


Phila. 2, Po. 


1516 LOCUST ST. 


For Investors 
Seeking Long Term 
GROWTH POSSIBILITIES 


This Mutual Fund seeks possible growth of 
capital and income by investing in a diversified 
list of companies in many industries which are 
active in chemical science 


Prospectus upon request from your deoler, or 
coupon below to 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 


Monoger ond Distributor of Chemico!l Fund, inc 
65 Broodwoy, New York 6, N. Y., Dept. F. 
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Weystone 


Por CURRENT INCOME 
©) Income Fund K1 
© Lew- Priced Bond Fund B3 
© Discount Bond Fund B4 
For INCOME with GROWTH Possibilities 


© High-Grade Common Stock Fund S1 


©) Income Common Stock Fund S2 
For CAPITAL GROWTH Possibilities 
0) Growth Fund K2 

© Growth Common Stock Fund S3 


OCJLower-Priced Common Stock Fund S4 


0 Keystone Fund of Canada, Ltd. 


For FREE Prospectus describ- 
ing any of these Funds, check above, clip 
and mail this ad with your name and 
address to Dept. G-1 


THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


For Greater 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


STOCKS 
LIKELY 
TRIPLE? 


Our Editors have newly analysed an 
extraordinary list of 66 growth stocks — 
each picked by one or more professional 
analysts as likely to triple in the next 
3 years. After intensive studv, we now 
recommend 7 of t 66 stocks. All 7 
are featured in our new Special Report 
It is titled: ‘7 New Growth Stocks 
Most Likely to Triple in the Next 3 

ears’. These 7 stocks remind us of 
outstanding profit-makers like Thiokol 
Chemical (8% to 704 in rocket fuels). 
And stocks like Ventures, Ltd. (4 to 
= mining and oil). Two of these 7 
stocks are special ‘atomic’ stocks. One 
is in guided missiles. One is in electronic 
controls. Another is in ‘stereo’ sound. 
A copy of our new Report on these 
*7 Stocks Likely to Triple’ is yours asa 
bonus now when you send just $1 (new 
readers only) to try our weekly advisory 
service “The Growth Stock Letter’ for 
the next two weeks. Mail this ad with 
our name and address and $1 today 

Dept. F-32. 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Tsvestment Advisors — 
WELLESLEY HILLS 81, MASS. 


THE FUNDS 


A VICTORY FOR THE PRU 


THe surest way to spoil a mutual 
funder’s disposition these days is to 
mention the term “variable annuities.” 
Variable annuities, of course, are the 
insurance industry’s answer to the 
challenge of mutual funds. Insurance 
salesmen have been finding that mu- 
tual funders are giving them rougher 
and rougher competition for the sav- 
ings dollar. The fund salesmen have 
had one argument that the insurance 
salesmen could not easily match. 
“We,” they could boast, “offer you 
protection against inflation.” 

So the insurance men came up with 
variable annuities as a sort of cross 
between insurance and mutual funds. 
The idea is that instead of buying a 
fixed amount of insurance protection, 
you will be buying into a managed 
portfolio of common stocks. Thus 
backed by common stocks, the value 
of the annuity will fluctuate with the 
stock market. Assuming inflation is 
here to stay, the general trend would 
be up. 

Not all life insurance men liked the 


idea of variable annuities. President 


Frederic W. Ecker, chairman of top- 
ranking Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, has opposed them on 
the ground that they water down the 
traditional insurance concept of a 
fixed and guaranteed return. 

Most influential insurance advocate 
of variable annuities is Prudential 
Insurance Co.'s President Carrol M. 
Shanks. Argues he: “The traditional 
approach to a retirement program has 
become inadequate and must be sup- 
plemented by some new economic 
weapon that will [give] some 


chance of protection against inflation. 
The variable 


annuity is the most 
promising weapon yet developed.” 
Until now variable annuities have 
been largely stymied by state insur- 
ance laws. Last month Shanks and the 
Pru won a big victory. The New Jer- 
sey State Senate approved a bill per- 


| mitting the sale of variable annuities 


in the Pru’s home state. This made 
most mutual funders very unhappy. 
Now “inflation” will no longer be ex- 
clusively theirs as a sales argument. 

There are still technicalities stand- 
ing in the way of immediate offering 
of the inflation-resistant insurance 
policies. But mutual fund salesmen, 
like it or no, can look forward to tough 
sales competition in the years ahead 
from a powerful industry with a pow- 
erful sales force. One consolation for 
the fundmen: a recent Supreme Court 
ruling requires that variable annui- 
ties, like mutual funds, be registered 


with the SEC rather than coming 
under the more liberal state insurance 
laws. 


SALESMAN IN FUNDLAND 


Wuat with better than $1 billion in 
new money pouring into mutual funds 
every year, it is hardly surprising that 
the business is constantly attracting 
new ventures. But cracking the busi- 
ness against established outfits with 
established reputations is getting 
tougher all the time. A good many of 
the newcomers barely get off the 
ground. 

One relative newcomer, however, 
has been cutting quite a swath for 
himself. He’s 39-year-old William G. 
Damroth, president of the firm which 
underwrites smallish (assets $6 mil- 
lion) Nucleonics, Chemistry & Elec- 
tronics Shares, Inc. Damroth started 
the fund in partnership with John 
Templeton of the investment counsel- 
ling firm of Templeton, Dobbrow & 
Vance just three years ago and had the 
usual trouble getting started. But by 
concentrating on contractual plans, 
Damroth brought NC&E further along 
than its asset figure shows; as of last 
month he had some $15 million in 
contractural plans on the books and 
figures that, come what may, he can 
now count on a regular cash inflow 
as these plans are paid down. 

But that was only the beginning for 
Damroth. Early this month he an- 
nounced that he and Templeton had 
a deal to take over sponsorship and 
distributorship of three other mutual 
funds: Corporate Leaders Trust ($46 
million), Lexington Trust ($6.5 mil- 
lion) and Lexington Venture ($3.8 
million). The seller: Renyx, Field & 
Co. When that deal is completed 
Damroth and 
Templeton will 
find themselves in 
control of some 
$62 million in mu- 
tual fund money, 
plus a nearly $150- 
million backlog in 
contractual plans. 
Not a bad start. 

The interesting 
thing is that Bill 
Damroth is no investment man. A 
sales promotion expert, he was the 
author of one of those pep books, 
(How To Win Success Before 40) 
when he hit upon mutual funds as 
a good business for a salesman to 
get ahead in. “Here was something,” 
says he, “which didn’t require any 
inventory or any tremendous cap- 
ital investment. You sell more shares, 
you print more shares.” 

With his initial success, Damroth is 
nothing if not brash. “The funds,” says 
he, “are ten years behind the insur- 


Willlam Damroth 
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FUNDS 
vs. THE MARKET 


10 Largest Stock Funds 


1949-100 


ance companies when it comes to sell- 
ing. We're just starting. Watch us 
now.” 


SELLING COSTS 


Tue largest Canadian mutual fund, 


$162-million Investors Mutual of Can- | 


ada Ltd., has started to sell shares 
in Britain through the London Stock 


Exchange. British investors pay about | 
a 3.5% load, whereas investors in Win- | 
nipeg, Manitoba, IMC’s home town, | 
pay 7.5%. Why is it possible to market | 


a mutual fund as cheaply as this in 


Great Britain, when it costs so much | 


more in Canada and the U.S.? 

Theodore O. Peterson, president of 
IMC and of its sponsor and investment 
manager, Investors Syndicate of Can- 
ada Ltd., explains that there is a basic 
25° load. On top of that, brokers 
buy the shares from the jobbers and 
charge clients the regular brokerage 
fee. This works out to between 1.1% 
and 1.2%. Total—about 3.6%. 

In Canada the normal way of split- 
ting IMC’s 7.5% load is for the spon- 
sor to allow the wholesaler 6% and 
the wholesaler to pass 3° or perhaps 
3.5% on to the salesman who actually 
makes the sale. 

In Britain the sponsor still keeps 
1.5° so it loses nothing. However, the 
wholesaler makes do with 1%, while 
the salesman is the broker, who con- 
tents himself with his regular com- 
mission of just over 1%. 

Is it possible to sell a fund under 
these conditions? Peterson is confident 
but cautious. “It is an experiment,” 
he says. “We shall see how it works 
out.” If it pays off, is it possible that 
U.S. and Canadian investors can an- 
ticipate lower loading charges in the 
future? 
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Incorporated 
Investors 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities selected for possible long- 
term growth of capital and income 


A mutual fund investing 
for growth possibilities in... 


ELECTRONICS 
EXOTIC FUELS 
MISSILES and SPACE 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
OlL and GAS 
ELECTRIC and 
GAS UTILITIES 
and other activities related to the 
energy fields. 
Shares may be purchased at Net 
Asset Value. There is no sales 
charge or commission of any kind 
payable to anyone. Shares are re- 
deemed at 99°% of Net Asset Value 


SEND FOR FREE PROSPECTUS 


Write Department F 
Distributor 


RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 
115 Broadway, ¥. 6, 
Tel. COrtiand 7-8600 


* * * 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund investing in a list of 
securities for current income. 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley St., 

Boston, Mass. 

Please send Prospectus on 

_] Incorporated Investors 


LJ Incorporated Income Fund 


TAX SHELTERED INVESTMENT 


You can convert into a copitel osset funds thot you are compelled to pay out in income 
taxes, by purchasing our Annual Premium Deferred Annuity. We will lend you all the money 
necessary to pay the premiums ond chorge you only 414% interest which is deductible for 
income tax purposes under the 1954 Code. The Guaranteed Cash Value of the Annuity increases 
ot 3%% interest, P ded lly. This creates tremendous profits depending upon 
taxpayer's toxable income. Full details will be furnished without obligation upon 


R. C. SALLEY, President 


SAM HOUSTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
3030 Louisiana Street Houston 6, Texas 


request 


“Missile-Space “Buy” | 
Under $10 


@ Company has new “Wonder” metal with dynamic future. 

@ Prototype orders from prominent companies in auto, aircraft, clee- 
tronic, gyroscope and missile industries. 

@ Technical genius developing earning power that could have sharp im- 
pact on this low-priced stock. 


Send for Free Report on this “Buy Now” Situation. 


AMOS TREAT & CO., INC. 


79 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-2520 
Please send me FREE Report on Missile-Space “Buy Now” Situation 


NAME 


(Please print clearly) F6-15 


ADDRESS 


*This issue was under $300,000 and was registered on S.E.C 
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market theories and that unusual 
is agile enough to be amo 


yrofit possibilities w 
ng Special Offer today. 


ACT NOW. Send just $1 today to recei 
special booklet “‘A 


service plus our lates 


RESEARCH 


Address 


a INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 177 of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock, payable July 15, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 15, 1959. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 


YALE & TOWNE 
Declares 285th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Sha 


On May 28, 1959, 
dividend No. 285 
of thirty-seven) 
and one-half cents| 
per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 
of past earnings, 
payable on 

July 1, 1959, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 12, 1959. 


Wm. H. MATHERS 
Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE src. co. 
Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 


| 
(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS | 
Conporation | 


A dividend of five cents (5c) per | 
share has today been declared on 
the tstanding c stock of 
this Corporation, payable on June 
30, 1959, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 5, 
1959. 


A. R. BERGEN 
May 25, 1959. Secretary. 


Company (Dept. F-72) 
ok fe 922 Laguna Street 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


*Serving Investors in 49 States and 20 Foreign Nations. 


Investing Public Still Wrong About the Stock Market? 


There has been convincing evidence in the past months that the investing public is becoming 

more sophisticated and less startled about short term stock market reactions. Assumin; 
true, it means that new measurements of public sentiment must yy! certain outme 

rofit opportunities now await t 

ng the first to accept new investment concepts. That is exactly why 

Investors Research probes through the rust of pat investment platitudes to show you the hidden 
hich exist in today’s market. That is why we urge you to accept the follow- 


ve a full 5 week trial subscription to the six page IR 
Positive Investment Program.’’ Discover for yourself 
why thousands of investors have turned to Investors Research to ‘‘sharpshoot’’ for bigger game 
in the stock market. Just mail the coupon below. 


INVESTORS 


Please mail 5 week 


cussed above. Enclosed is $1. 


that is 
ed stock 
e alert investor whose mind 


trial sub- 
scription plus bonus report dis- 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


G2nd Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of FORTY CENTS per share 
has been declared on the 
capital stock for the second 
quarter of 1959, payable on 
June 30, 1959, to share- 
holders of record on June 
16, 1959. 


Robert G. Burns, Treasurer 


Canada Dry Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 
Preferred Stock——A regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.0625 per share on 
the $4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1959 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 15, 1959. 
Common Stock—-A quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable July 1, 1959 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 15, 1959. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed. 
J. W. Retry, Vice Pres. & Secy. 


GOODWIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


vegetables and desserts which are 
considered by many to be the best 
in the industry. They are prepared 
from the company’s own recipes. Sales 
of this division have expanded ter- 
rifically and are expected to continue 
this trend. 

The Food Management Service Di- 
vision caters to the feeding of indus- 
trial plants and business organizations 
who are learning that it is more eco- 
nomical today to employ a profession- 
al concern to run their cafeterias and 
dining rooms. This division has been 
in operation only two years and is 
already handling 20 accounts. It has 
thus far been quite profitable and 
further growth is anticipated. Some 
of its more important customers in- 
clude Gulf Oil, Shell Oil, Smith, Kline 
& French, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Culver Military Academy, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and, in 
Philadelphia, two large hospitals, a 
large bank, and a leading department 
store. 

Capitalization consists of $2.25 mil- 
lion in funded debt and just over 1 
million shares of common stock. Fi- 
nances are adequate, with a working 
capital position of around $3 million. 
Dividends have been paid each year 
since 1929 with the exception of the 
years 1933-35, and are currently 40c 
annually, plus an extra of 4% in stock. 
At its current price of 25, the yield 
(including stock) is 


HOOPER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


inghouse. Not every investor, how- 
ever, is in position to switch out of 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
because the capital gains tax would 
cost too much. 

I am impressed with the long-range 
potential in National Cash Register 
(68). While the company probably 
won't earn much more than $2.75 a 
share this year and pays only $1.20 
in cash dividends, it is one of the 
major factors in the making of ma- 
chinery to reduce the cost of “paper 
work” (bookkeeping), and paper 
work is one of the greatest of all 
“growth” industries. Cash Register 
has been spending millions in late 
years on development and research, 
and some of these expenditures soon 


| should be paying off in much larger 


per share earnings. 

Fibreboard Paper (55) was sug- 
gested March 1 at 50. Here is a real 
“growth” situation based on 1) growth 
of the western half of the United 
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States, 2) growth of the packaging 
industry, 3) growth of the building 
industry in California and the West 
and 4) the ability of Bill Keady and 
the remarkable team he has built in 
the company’s management. While 
earnings this year probably will be 
only about $3.50 to $3.75 a share, this 
is a stock one can live with in con- 
fidence. 

I am inclined to be cautious about 
buying or holding shares in the big 
aircraft companies which formerly 
made most of their money out of the 
manufacture and sale of manned air- 
planes. Apparently there is _ less 
money in making jets than there was 
in making aircraft with reciprocal 
engines, and less money in missiles 
and military electronics than there 
was in making air frames. These 
companies have got to find new and 
profitable lines of business to make 
up for the slump in air frames. 
There’s good reason why they are not 
participating in the general rise of 
stocks. If you must be in the space 
business, I think Martin Co. (57) or 
Raytheon (53), down from 73%, offer 
better than average value. 

Look for a sharp improvement in 
the earnings of National Electric 
Welding (19) in the second half year. 
I think this company is a good specu- 
lation in automation. ... White Mo- 
tors (52) was suggested at around 73 


Know Your 
Investments 
Better — 
Reserve Your 


Y $0,000 Letest Basic Facts on over 1,800 Stocks 
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March 1 just before the 2-for-1 split. 
Looks like it could earn $5 to $6 a 
share this year on the split stock. 
This stock is beginning to be appre- 
ciated. I think there is a good 
chance of a higher dividend on Union 
Carbide before the end of the 
year. ... 

Would look closely at the steel 
shares, especially Jones & Laughlin, 
if there is a steel strike. It usually is 
a good idea to buy steels on a 
strike. . . . In spite of the good earn- 
ings reports expected for the first half 
year, I think the Oils are likely to be 


slow, would confine any commitments | 


in them to special situations. . . . For 
this year, would estimate that Gen- 
eral Motors should show $3.50 to 
$3.75 a share, Ford about $8, Chrysler 
$7 to $9, and American Motors (year 
to end in September) about $10 to 

Continue to like Trans World Air- 
lines (22) as a radical speculation. ... 
Would discourage buying Aluminium 
Ltd. unless it sells down around 25. 
Those who missed Ryder System 
(67), originally suggested at 21, might 
buy some Consolidated Freightways 
(23). 
grow with. 
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regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
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Most Concise, Complete Guide to Stock Values 
Your Key te Wiser, More Profitable Investment 


Prepared by the trained staff of FINANCIAL 
WORLD which has been supplying investors 


your copy of 1959 7 
it FREE with 
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a 6-month’s 
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. . or FREE with special offer below 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual Tells You Each Company’s— 


SACKGROUND HISTORY— when and where incorporated, address, time of annual 
meeting, number of stockholders, 


BUSINESS SET-UP— principal sources of revenue, properties, acquisitions, field 
FINANCIAL POSITION—working capital 


DIVIDEND RECORD how long payments have been made, 
on common and preferred shares, etc 


year-by-year earnings, dividends and price range 


latest developments, plans for future growth, 
short and long-term prospects, etc 

COMMENT whether speculative, 
income, growth potentials, etc 


“Srock Factocrarn”™ 
interpreted facts and figures about so many companies and their stocks for 
so little cost. Here is the information you as an investor SHoutp Have for ac- 
curate evaluation of the stocks you own or plan to buy or sell. Judging by 
the tremendous advance demand, which has exceeded that of all 44 pre- 
vious editions, no source book of basic investment guidance is more widely 


INVESTORS’ 
MEXICAN LETTER 


Higher returns? Yes, from Mexico’s expond- 


ing economy! Subscribers to our ovithoritative 
monthly oirmoiled newsletter olso receive 
speciol studies on: (a) Legal questions, (b) 
Mexican stocks, (c) Business opportunities, ond 
(d) Toxes. 

Send $5 for two months trial subscription in- 
cluding your choice of one study listed above. 
Or $30 for one year and all studies free. Money 
bock guvorantee. Our firm SEC registered 

Write: 
Cari D. Ress, Investors’ Mexican Letter 


Ramon Guzman 132, Dept. F-4, Mexico 4,D.F. 


DOW THEORY LETTERS 


by Richard Russell 


A service which teaches you to apply the 
famous Theory to your own portfolio or 
business - written by an expert for serious 
investors who want the facts. Send for bro- 
chure explaining the Dow Theory, reprints 
of the author's four recent articles in BAR- 
RON'S, and a one month trial subscription 
(4 issues), $1.00. ($40.00 annually, Air- 


mailed. 
Dept. F, 125 East 93 St., N. Y. C. 28 


For ONLY $5.00 A YEAR 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives All Mutvel Fund Soles, Purchases & Holdings. Same 
inf jon is eveilable elsewhere for $30-$65 year! 
Since we cover only Mutual Funds we can include 
this as a regular feeture! Fund activities are guided 
by the world’s most experienced Bankers & A:ivisors 
and their activities often foreshadow market changes. 
We now devote « separate supplement to these changes 
due to popularity of thie dept. ALSO, reports on all 


Funds, Articles, the how-and-why of mutual investing. 
Please mention name of paper in which you saw this 
ad. Issued monthly. Send check to: 


, Bex 364, Fair Hoven, New Jersey. 
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17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi 
dends: 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
Dividend No. 200 
65 cents per share; 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.32% SERIES 

Dividend No. 49 

27 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able June 30, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record June § 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, June 30 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


May 21, 1959 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable July 1, 1959 
to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business on 
June 12, 1959. 


Series Per Share 
Series B, $1.25 
Series D, 4.25° $1.0625 
Series BE, 4.35°% 21.0875 
Series F, 4.35°5 $1.0875 
Series G, 4.40% $1.10 

VINCENT T. MILES 
May 27, 1959 reasurer 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
10,020,000 shares of the Company's cap- 
ital stock outstanding and entitled to re- 
ceive dividends, payable June 15, 1959 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 1, 1959. 
E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


Secretary. 


LURIE 
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prosperity. The steels seem to be a_ 


particularly interesting group, bear- 
ing in mind previous steel strike 
experience wherein both the economy 
and steel output rose to new highs 
after the strike was settled. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel around the 


50 level has several distinct pluses 
apart from the possibility that this 
year’s earnings will better the $4 per 
share estimate which is being men- 
tioned in most quarters. For one thing, 
the company now is benefiting from 
cost-cutting measures which intro- 
duced savings equal to about 3% of 
last year’s sales. Secondly, it is the 
leading supplier of special alloys to 
the missile and aircraft fields which 
now account for about 10° of the 
company’s sales. Thirdly, its titanium 
subsidiary (jointly owned with Na- 
tional Lead) probably will be “in the 
black” this year against a loss in 1958. 

Like any generalization, this col- 
umn’s unfavorable opinion concern- 
ing the science fiction stocks has its 
exceptions. For example, a case can 
be made for Tung Sol Electric in the 
mid-40s inasmuch as 1959 earnings 
may reach the $3.75 to $4 per share 
area, and the current $1.40 annual 
dividend rate is a candidate for liber- 
alization. Tung Sol has a fast-growing 
subsidiary in the military electronics 
field which should be an important 
“plus” in 1960. Furthermore, as the 
major supplier of sealed beam head- 
lamps, and an important factor in the 
directional signals field, the company 
is a beneficiary of rising automobile 


| output. Matter of fact, about one- 


third of volume goes to the automo- 
tive industry. Tung Sol’s basic busi- 
ness is the electron tube for television, 
radio, etc. 

This column's reference to the popu- 
lar mistake of constantly looking for 


something new is illustrated by Amer- 


ican Stee! Foundries, now in the low 
60s. While the stock has advanced 
sharply since originally suggested for 
purchase, the company’s earnings 
prospect likewise has improved mark- 


| edly. Despite a slow start, fiscal 1959 


earnings could be in the $5.50 per 
share area. April was the best month 
in history. Moreover, the company is 
diversifying its operation and _ fiscal 
1960 looks like an equally good year. 
Thus, very little is being “paid” for 
the company’s new, low-cost steel- 
making process. 

Some time ago, this column ob- 
served that the stock market's varying 
moods can best be described in terms 
of popular song titles. This column 
holds that the tune should be “It’s A 
Big, Wide, Wonderful World.” 


SwREVEP ORT. 


UNITED GAS 


LOUISIANA 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors 
has this date declared a 
dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (37 
per share on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, 
payable July 1, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
June 10, 1959. 


B. M. Byrp 


May 27, 1959 Secretary 


SERVING THE 


SUNDSTRAND 


SUNDSTRAND 


CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors de- 
clared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the common stock, pay- 
able June 20, 1959, to 
shareholders of record 
June 10, 1959. 


G. J. LANDSTROM 
Vice President-Secretary 


Rockford, Illinois 
Ma~ 19 1959 


US.E&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company has de- 
clared a dividend of fifty cents 
a share, payable July 15,1959, 
to stockholders of record June 
24, 1959. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 
May 27, 1959. 
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Pullman 
Incorporated 


— 391 st Dividend — 
93rd Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on June 
13, 1959, to stockholders of 
record June 1, 1959. 


CHAMP CARRY 
President 


TRAILMOBILE 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share and a Special 3% Stock 
Dividend on the common stock of 

this Company, both pay- 

able June 30, 1959, to 

stockholders of record at 

the close of business June 

10, 1959. 

R. L. 
President 

Big Spring, Texas 


SEABOARD 


FINANCE COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


97th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 
The Board of Directors of 
Seaboard Finance Company 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share on 
Common Stock, payable July 10, 
1959, to stockholders of record 
June 18, 1959. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 
The Directors also declared 
regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.18%% on the $4.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock, $1.25 on 
the $5.00 Sinking Fund Preferred 
Stock, $1.25 on the $5.00 Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock, Series 
A and B, all payable July 10, 
1959, to stockholders of record 
June 18, 1959 
EDWARD L. JOHNSON 
April 23, 1959 Secretary 
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West Penn 


Electric Company 


(Incorporated 


Quarterly Dividend 
om the 


COMMON STOCK 
40¢ PER SHARE 


Payable June 30, 1959 
Record June 12, 1959 
Declared June 3, 1959 


WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared: 


First Preferred Stock 


87% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
July 1, 1959 to September 30, 
1959, payable October 1, 1959, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 8, 1959. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the Common Stock, 
payable July 27, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 19, 1959. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., June 3, 1959 
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THOUGHTS 


Laws just or unjust may govern 
men’s actions. Tyrannies may restrain 


or regulate their words. The ma- 
chinery of propaganda may pack their 
minds with falsehood and deny them 
truth for many generations of time. 
But the soul of man thus held in 
trance or frozen in a long night can 
be awakened by a spark coming from 
God knows where and in a moment 
the whole structure of lies and op- 
pression is on trial for its life. 
—WINsSTON CHURCHILL. 


In political discussion heat is in 
inverse proportion to knowledge. 
—J. G. C. MIncuHIN. 


Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much argu- 
ing, much writing, many opinions; for 
opinion in good men is but knowledge 
in the making. —JouN MILTON. 


Solvency is entirely a matter of 
temperament and not of income. 
—LocGan PEARSALL SMITH. 


The important thing is to be on the 
spot at the moment most favorable for 
gaining the desired advantage; and it 
will be found that of men who get 
what they want in this world, both 
those who seem to hasten and those 
who seem to lounge are always at 
the right place at the right time. 

—Davin GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


Greatness, in the last analysis, is 
largely bravery—courage in escaping 
from old ideas and old standards and 
respectable ways of doing things. 
This is one of the chief elements in 
what we vaguely call capacity. If 
you do not dare to differ from your 
associates and teachers you will never 
be great. —James Harvey Rosinson 


History is rapidly becoming a race 
between education and catastrophe. 
—H. G. WELLs. 


It is a thousand times better to have 
commonsense without education than 
to have education without common- 
sense. 


—Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 


One man with courage makes a 
majority. —ANDREW JACKSON. 


One of the things we have to be 
thankful for is that we don’t get as 
much government as we pay for. 
—Cnar.es F. Ketrerinc. 
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I desire to see in this country, the 
decent men strong and the strong 
men decent, and until we get that 
combination in pretty good shape, we 
are not going to be, by any means, 
as successful as we should be. 

—TuHEopoRE ROOSEVELT. 


B. C. FORBES: 


Many mornings I pass Cleo- 
patra’s Needle in Central Park. 
Sometimes it rebukes me. My 
head may be buzzing with a 
hundred duties, apparently of 
urgent and pressing importance. 
I cannot get to my workbench 
soon enough to wrestle with the 
day's obligations. Suddenly 
Cleopatra’s Needle flashes before 
my eyes and admonishes me: 
“Little man, why such haste? 
Why such a sense of importance 
of your fleeting activities? The 
world long went its way without 
you and will keep on going its 
way long after you have turned 
to dust. Don’t fret your im- 
patient soul. Take due time to 
do your daily little duties un- 
hurriedly and serenely. Be 
calm.” And when I reflect that 
this massive stone monument 
was shaped more than three 
thousand years ago, almost 15 
centuries before the dawn of the 
Christian era, I feel smali, in- 
deed, and am determined to cast 
out my futile restlessness and be 
governed by a spirit of humble 
calm. 


There can never be peace where 
material values of money, place, 
pleasure and power are the whole 
object of human pursuit. 

—Cyrit Norwoop. 


Everybody's heart is open, you 
know, when they have recently es- 
caped from severe pain, or are re- 
covering the blessing of health. 

—JANE AUSTEN. 


There is far more danger in a public 
monopoly than there is in a private 
monopoly, for when government goes 
into business it can always shift its 
losses to the taxpayer. The Govern- 
ment never really goes into business, 
for it never makes ends meet, and that 
is the first requisite of business. It 
just mixes a little business with a 
lot of politics, and no one ever gets 
a chance to find out what is actually 
going on. —Tuomas A. EDISON. 


Few things are more striking than 
the fact that while the best are nearly 
powerless to effect changes, the worst 
are so potent. —G. F. Warts. 


A company that is permanently suc- 
cessful makes its living out of what it 
saves the public. —Samuet TuRNER. 


Capital which overreaches for 
profits; labor which overreaches for 
wages, or a public which overreaches 
for bargains will all destroy each 
other. There is no salvation for us on 
that road. —Owen D. Younc. 


No man can ever end with being 
superior who will not begin with being 
inferior. —Sypney SMITH. 


Power, money, persuasion, suppli- 
cation, persecution—these can lift a 
collossal humbug, push it a little, 
weaken it a little, century by century: 
but only laughter can blow it to rags 
and atoms at a blast. Against the as- 
sault of laughter nothing can stand. 

—Mark Twain. 


A man without a smiling face should 
not open a shop. —CHINESE PROVERB. 


Extraordinary men can do extraor- 
dinary things, but the course of a 
nation’s destiny will always be guided 
not by the transient efforts of one 
or even of several extraordinary men 
of a given period, but by the per- 
sistent power of the nation’s tradi- 
tions. —MIcHAEL PUPIN. 


Thought begets the will to create. 
—Tuomas J. WATSON. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” | 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 


A Text... 


Sent in by Harold Onslow, Chi 
cago, Il. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used 


Better is it that thou shouldst not vow, than 
that thou shouldst vow and not pay. 
—EcctesiasTes 5:5 
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WATERWAYS THAT POUR OUT GOOD LIVING... 
COPPER TUBE made by PHELPS DODGE 


PHELPS DODGE 


Within the walls and floors of practically every modern home are lines of rust-free copper pipes and tubes. These 
vital ‘pipelines’ supply, circulate and drain off the water needed for plumbing, heating and air-conditioning systems 
Years of experience in manufacturing copper and copper-alloy pipe and tube have won Phelps Dodge a lasting 


reputation for quality and service among plumbing & heating distributors and contractors from coast to coast. 
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THIS 1S THE WAY TO LIVE! Just relax, unwind, and let Sheraton do things for you. Enjoy air-conditioning, tele- 


vision, handsome furnishings, the very best of everything. You'll sleep comfortably, dine comfortably, live royally. 


And a wonderful welcome, at all 53 Sheraton Hotels, says: “we're glad to see you” 


Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on ¢ few Yor ock Exchange Diners’ Club ecard honored for all hote 


i services, 


the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 

by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotei 


EAST 
NEW 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton -East 
{the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton. Russell 
BOosT 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton Cariton 
Sheraton. Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotei 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton -Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 


Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 

Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y 

Sheraton Inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 

Sheraton. Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
MA 


HA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S.D 
Sheraton Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton. Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.0 
Sheraton Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 


Sheraton -Montrose 


SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 

The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
AUSTIN 

Sheraton- Terrace 
Motor Hotel 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 
WEST COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington. Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton. Portland Inn 
(opens tall 1959) 
HAWAI! 

HONOLULU 

Royal Hawanan 
Princess Kaiulam 


Sheraton. Mt Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton- Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 


Sheraton Connaught 


~ 
nates 
i Surf Rider 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 


